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CHAPTERS THIRD AND FOURTH. 


In the venerable suburb—it was a suburb once—of Clerken- 
well, towards that part of its confines which is nearest to the 
Charter House, and in one of those cool, shady streets, of which 
afew, widely scattered and dispersed, yet remain in such old 
parts of the metropolis, each tenement quietly vegetating bke an 
ancient citizen who long ago retired from business, and dozing 
on in its infirmity until in course of time it tumbles down, and 
is replaced by some extravagant young heir, flaunting in stucco 
and ornamental work, and al! the vanities of modern days, in this 
quarter : and in a street of this description the business of the 


present chapter hies. 

At the time of which it treats, though only six-and-sixty years 
ago, a very large part of what is London now, had no existence. 
Even in the brains of the wildest speculators there had sprung 
up no long rows of streets connecting Highgate with White- 
chapel, no assemblages of palaces in the swampy levels, nor lit- 
tle cities in the open fields. 
then, as now, parcelled out in streets and plentifully peopled, it 
wore a different aspect. There were gardens to many of the | 
houses, and trees by the pavement side ; with an air of freshness | 
breathing up and down, which in these days would be sought in | 
vain. Fields were nigh at hand, through which the New River 
took its winding course, and where there was merry hay-making 
in the summer-time. Nature was not so far removed, or hard to 
get ut, as in these days ; and although there were busy trades in 
Clerkenwell, and working jewellers by scores, it was a purer 
place, with farm-houses nearer to it, than many modern Lon:‘on- 
ers would readily believe ; and lovers’ walks at no great dis- | 
tance, which turned into squalid courts long before the lovers of 
this age were born, or as the phrase goes, thought of 

In one of these streets, the cleanest of them all, and on the 
shady side of the way—for good housewives know that sunlight 
damages their cherished furniture, and so choose the shade rather 
than its intrusive glare—there stood the house with which we | 
have to deal. It was a modest building, not over-newly fashion- 
ed, not very straight, not large, not tall; not bold-faced, with | 


great staring windows, but a shy, blinking house, with a conical 
roof going up into a peak over its garret window of four small 
panes of glass, like a cocked hat on the head of an elderly gentle- 
man with one eye. It was not built of brick or lofty stone, but of 
wood and plaster ; it was not planned with a dull and wearisome 
regard to regularity, for no one window matched the other, or 
seemed to have the slightest reference to anything besides itself. 
The shop—for it had a shop—was, with reference to the first | 
and there all resemblance be- 
People 


floor, where shops usually are ; 
tween it and any other shop stopped short and ceased. 
who went in and out didn’t go up a fiight of steps to it, or walk 
easily in upon a level with the street, but dived down three steep 


stairs, as into acellar. Its floor was paved with stone and brick, 
as that of anv other cellar might be; and in lieu of window, | 
framed and glazed, it had a great black wooden flap or shutter, 
nearly breast-high from the ground, which turned back in the day- 
time, admitting as much cold air as light, and very often more 

Behind this shop was a wainscoted parlour, looking first into a 
paved yard, and beyond that again into a little terrace-garden, 
Any stranger would have sup- 


raised some few feet above it 
posed that this wainscoted parlour, saving for the door of com- 
munication by which he had entered, was cut off and detached 
from all the world ; and, indeed, most strangers on their first en- 
trance were observed to grow extremely thoughtful, as weighing 
and pondering in their minds whether the upper rooms were only 
approachable by ladders from without ; never suspecting that two 
of the most unassuming and unlikely doors in existence, which 
the most ingenious mechanician on earth must of necessity have 
supposed to be the doors of closets, opened out of this room— 
each without the smallest preparation, or so much as a quarter of 
an inch of passage—upon two dark winding flights of stairs, the 
one upward, the other downward; which were the sole means of 
communication between that chamber and the other portions of 
the house. 

With all these oddities, there was not a neater, more scrupu- 
in Clerkenwell, 


lously tidy, or more punctiliously ordered house, 


Although this part of town was || 


in London, in all England. There were not cleaner windows, 
or whiter floors, or brighter stoves, or more highly shining arti- 
cles of furniture in old mahogany; there was not more rubbing, 
scrubbing, burnishing, and polishing in the whole street put to- 
gether. Nor was this excellence attained without some cost and 
trouble and great expenditure of voice, as the neighbotrs were 
frequently reminded when the good lady of the house overlooked 
and assisted in its being put to rights on cleaning days, which 
were usually from Monday morning till Saturday night, both days 
inclusive. 

Leaning against the dvor-post of this, his dwelling, the lock- 
smith stood early on the morning after he had met with the 
wounded man, gazing disconsolately at a great wooden emblem 
of a key, painted in vivid yellow to resemble gold, which dangled 
from the house-front, and swung to and fro with a mournful 
creaking noise, as if complaining that it had nothing to unlock 
Sometimes he looked over his shoulder into the shop, which was 
so dark and dingy with numerous tokens of his trade, and so 
blackened by the smoke of a little forge, near which his "prentice 
was at work, that it would have been difficult for one unused to 
such espials to have distinguished any thing but various tools of 
uncouth make and shape, great bunches of rusty keys, fragments 
of iron, half-finished locks, and such-like things, which garnished 
the walls and hung in clusters from the ceiling 

After a long and patient contemplation of the golden key, and 
many such backward glances, Gabriel stepped into the road and 
stole a look at the upper windows. One of them chanced to be 
thrown open at the moment, and a roguish face met his; a face 
lighted up by the loveliest pair of sparkling eyes that ever lock- | 
smith looked upon; the face of a pretty, laughing girl ; dimpled 
and fresh, and healthful—the very impersonation of good-humour 
and blooming beauty. 

* Hush !"’ she whispered, bending forward, and pointing archly 


*“Sull, my dear?” returned the locksmith in the same tone. 
“You talk as if she had been asleep all night, instead of little 
But 
blessing—no doubt about it." 


more than half an hour I'm very thankful. Sleeps a 


| 

} 

to the window underneath. ** Mother is still asleep.”’ | 
‘ 

The last few words he muttered | 

to himself. 
**How cruel of you to keep us up so late this morning, and 
never tell us where you were, or send us word,” said the girl. || 
* Ah, Dolly, Dolly !” returned the locksmith, shaking his head || 
and smiling, * how cruel of you to run up stairs to bed! Come || 
down to breakfast, madcap, and come down lightly, or you'll 
wake your mother. She must be tired, I am sure—/ am!" 
Keeping these last words to himself, and returning his daugh- i 


ter’s nod, he was passing into the workshop, with the smile she 


had awakened still beaming on his face, when he just caught 
sight of his ‘prentice’s brown paper cap ducking down to avoid 
observation, and shrinking from the window back to its former 


place, which the wearer no sooner reached than he began to ham- 


mer lustily. 
* That's 


bad. What in the name of wonder does he expect the girl to say, 


* Listening again, Simon !"* said Gabriel! to himself 


that I always catch him listening when she speaks, and never at 


anv other time! <A bad habit, Sim, a sneaking, underhand way 
Ah! you may hammer, but vou won't beat that out of me, if you 
work at it till your time's up!” | 

So saving, and shaking his head gravely, he re-entered the 
workshop, and confronted the subject of these remarks 

“ There's cnough of that just now,” said the locksmith. “ You 
needn't make any more of that confounded clatter. Breakfast's 
ready.” 

“Sir,” said Sim, looking up with amazing politeness, and a 
peculiar little bow cut short off at the neck, ‘I shall attend you 
immediately.” 

“IT suppose,”’ muttered Gabriel, ** that's out of the 'Prentice's 
Garland, or the ’Prentice’s Delight, or the ‘Prentice’s Warbler, 
or the ’Prentice’s Guide to the Gallows, or some such improving 
text-book. Now he’s going to beautify himself—here’s a pre- 
cious locksmith '” 

Quite unconscious that his master was looking on from the 
dark corner by the parlour-door, Sim threw off the paper cap, 
sprang from his seat, and in two extraordinary steps, something 
between skating and minuet dancing, bounded toa washing-place 
at the other end of the shop, and there removed from his face 
and hands all traces of his previous work—practising the same 
step all the time with the utmost gravity. This done, he drew 


from some concealed place a little scrap of looking-glass, and 


with its assistance arranged his hair, and ascertained the exact 
state of a little carbuncle on his nose 


his toilet, he placed the fragment of mirror on a low bench, and 


Having now completed 


looked over his shoulder at so much of his legs as could be re- 
flected in that small compass, with the greatest possible compla- 
cency and satisfaction 

Sim, as he was called in the locksmith's family, or Mr. Simon 
Tappertit, as he called himself, and required all men to style him 
out of doors, on holidays, and Sundays out—was an old-fashion- 
ed, thin-faced, sleek-haired, sharp-nosed, small-eved little fellow, 
very little more than five feet high, and thoroughly convinced in 
his own mind that he was above the middle size; rather tall, in 


fact, than otherwise. Of his figure, which was well enough 


formed, though somewhat of the leanest, he entertained the 
highest admiration ; and with his legs, which, in knee-breeches, 
were perfect curiosities of littheness, he was enraptured to a de- 
gree amounting to enthusiasm. He had also some majestic, 
shadowy ideas, which had never been quite fathomed by his most 
intimate friends, concerning the power of his eve. Indeed he had 
been known to gé so far as to boast that he could utterly quell 
and subdue the haughtiest heauty by a simple process, which he 


termed * eyeing her over," but it must be added, that neither of 


power he claimed to have, through the 


this faculty, nor of the 
same gift, of vanquishing and heaving down dumb anima!s, even 
in a rabid state, had he ever furnished evidence which could be 
deemed quite satisfactory and conclusive 

It may be inferred from these premises, that in the small body 
of Mr. Tappertit there was locked up an ambitious and aspiring 


! 2 . 
soul. As certam liquors, confined in casks too cramped in their 


dimensions, will ferment, and fret, and chafe in their imprison- 


ment; so the spiritual essence or soul of Mr. Tappertit would 
sometimes fume within that precious cask, his body, until, with 
great foam, and froth, and splutter, it would force a vent and carry 
all before it. It was his custom to remark, in reference to any one 
of these occasions, that his soul had got into his head ; and in 


this novel kind of intoxication many scrapes and mishaps befel 


him, which he had frequently concealed with no small difficulty 


from his worthy master 





Sim Tappertit, among the other fancies upon which his be- 

fore-mentioned soul was for ever feasting and re galing itself, (and 

which fancies, like the liver of Prometheus, grew as they were 

fed upon,) had a mighty notion of his order; and had been heard 
» the ’ ; ' J 

by the servant-maid openly expressing his regret that the pren- 

carrie d clul 


tices no longer »s wherewith to mace the citizens 


that was his strong expression. He was likewise reported to have 


| said that in former times a stigma had bec n cast upon the body 


by the exec ution of George Barnwell, to which they should not 


have basely submitted, but should have demanded him of the 


legislature—temperately at first : then by an appeal to arms, if 
necessary—to be dealt with as they in their wisdom might think 


fit These thoughts always led him to consider what a glorious 


| engine the ‘prentices might vet become if they had but a master- 
| spirit at their head ; and then he would darkly, and to the terrour 

of his hearers, hint at certain reckless fellows that he knew of 
’ 


and at a certain Lion Heart ready to become their captain, who, 





once a-foot, would make the lord mavor tremble on his throne 

In respect of dress and personal decoration, Sim Tappertit 
was of no less an adventurous and enterprising character. He had 
been seen, beyond dispute, to pull off ruffles of the finest quality 
at the corner of the street on Sunday nights, and to put them 
carefully in his pocket before returning home; and it was quite 
notorious that on all great holiday occasions it was his habit to 
exchange his plain steel knee-buckles for a pair of vlittering 
paste, under cover of a friendly post, planted most conveniently 
in that same spot. Add to this that he was in vears just twenty, 
in his looks much older, and in conceit at least two hundred ; that 
he had no objection to be yested with touching his admiration of 
his master’s daughter; and had even, when called upon at a cer- 
tain obscure tavern to pledge the lady whom he honoured with 
his love, toasted, with many winks and leers, a fair creature 
whose christian name, he said, began with a D;—and as much 
is known of Sim Tappertit, who has by this time followed the 
locksmith in to breakfast, as is necessary to be known in making 
his acquaintance 

It was a substantial meal; for over and above the ordinary 
tea equipage, the board creaked beneath the weight of a jolly 
round of beef, a ham of the first magnitude, and sundry towers of 
buttered Yorkshire cake, piled slice upon slice in most alluring 
order. There was also a goodly jug of well-browned clay, 


fashioned into the form of an old gentleman, not by any means 
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unlike the locksmith, a-top of whose bald head was a fine white {| 0 


froth answering to his wig, indicative, beyond dispute, of spark- 
ling home-brewed ale. But better far than fair home-brewed, or 
Yorkshire cake, or ham, or beef, or any thing to eat or drink that 
earth, or air, or water can supply, there sat, presiding over all, the 
locksmith’s rosy daughter, before whose dark eyes even beef 
yrew insignificant, and mait became as nothing. 

Fathers should never kiss their daughters when young men are 
by. It’s too much. There are bounds to human endurance. So 
thought Sim Tappertit when Gabriel drew those rosy lips to his 
—those lips within Sim's reach from day to day, and yet so far 
off. He had a respect for his master, but he wished the York- 
shire cake might choke him 

‘* Father,” said the locksmith’s daughter, when this salute was 
over, and they took their seats at table, * what is this I hear about 
last night! 

“All true, my dear; true as the Gospel, Doll.” 

“ Young Mr. Chester robbed, and lying wounded in the road, 
when you came up!” 

“ Ay, Mr. 
help with all his might. 
the road’s a lonely one, the hour was late, 
cold, and poor Barnaby even less sensible than usual from sur- 
prise and fright, the young gentleman might have met his death 


Edward. 
It was well it happened as it did; 
and, the night being 


” 


in a very short time 
“IT dread to think of it!” eried his daughter with a shudder. 
* How did you know him?” 
“Know him!” returned the locksmith. ‘ I didn’t know him 
I had never seen him, often as I had heard and 
I took him to Mrs. Rudge’s ; and she no sooner 


—how could I? 
spoken of hin 
saw him than the truth came out.” 

“Miss Emma, father—if this news should reach her, enlarged 
upon as it is sure to be, she will go distracted.” 

“ Why, lookye there again, how a man suffers for being good- 
natured,” said the locksmith. ‘ Miss Emma was with her uncle 
at the masquerade at Carlisle-House, where she had gone, as the 
people at the Warren told me, sorely against her will. What 
does your blockhead father, when he and Mrs. Rudge have laid 
their heads together, but goes there when he ought to be abed, 
makes interest with his friend the door-keeper, slips him on @ mask 
and domino, and mixes with the maskers.”” 

“ And like himself to do so!" cried the girl, putting her fair 
arm round his neck, and giving him a most enthusiastic kiss. 

“Like himself!” repeated Gabriel, aflecting to grumble, but 
evidently delighted with 


“ Very like himsclf—so your mother said. However, 


praise. 
he mingled with the crowd, and prettily worried and badgered he 


was, | warrant you, with people squeaking, * Don’t you know 


me! and ‘I've found you out,’ and all that kind of nonsense in 
his ears. He might have wandered on tll now, but in a little 


room there was a young lady who had taken off her mask, on ac- 
count of the place being very warm, and was sitting there alone.” 
’ said his daughter hastily 


replied the locksmith ; ** and T no seoner 


* And that was she ! 
** And that was she,” 
whispered to her what the matter was—as softly, Doll, and with 
nearly as much art as you could have used yourself—than she 
gives a kind of scream and faints away.” 
* What did you do—what happened next 
“Why, the masks came flocking round with a general noise 
and hubbub, and I thought myself in luck to get clear off, that's 
“ What happened when I reached 
Well, it’s a poor 


’” asked his daughter. 


all,’’ reyoined the locksmith. 
home you may guess, if you didn’t hear it. Ah! 
heart that never rejoices. Put Toby this way, my dear.’ 

This Toby was the brown jug of which previous mention has 
Applying his lips to the worthy old gentleman's be- 


the locksmith, who had all this tine been 


been made 
nevolent forehead, 
ravaging among the eatables, 
vessel slowly in the air, 


kept them there so long, at the same 
time raising the that at length Toby 
stood on his head upon his nose, when he smacked his lips, and 
set him on the table again with fond reluctance. 

Although Sim Tappertit had taken no share in this conversa- 
tion, no part of it being addressed to him, he had not been want- 
ing in such silent manifestations of astonishment as he deemed 
Re- 


garding the pause which now ensued as a particularly advantageous 


most compatible with the favourable display of his eves. 


opportunity for doing great execution with them upon the lock- 
smith's daughter, (who he had no doubt was looking at him in 
mute admiration,) he began to serew and twist his face, and espe- 
cially those features, into such extraordinary, hideous, and unpa- 
ralleled contortions, that Gabriel, who happened to look towards 
him, was stricken with amazement. 

‘Why, what's the matter with the lad !" cried the locksmith 
* Js he choking!” 

“Who?!” demanded Sim, 

* Who! why, you,” 
by making those horrible faces over your breakfast 
said Mr. ‘Tappertit, rather 


so because he 


with some disdain 


returned his master. ** What do you mean 


“ Faces are matters of taste, sir,” 


discomfited ; not the tess saw the locksmith’s 


daughter smiling. 
* Sim,” rejoined Gabriel, langhing heartily, “ don’t be a fool ; 


These young fellows,” he 


for I'd rather see you in your senses 
added, turning to his daughter, ** are 
folly or another. 


always committing some 
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old John last sislowthandh 7 can't say Joe was ae in fault | 
either. He'll be missing one of these mornings, and will have 
gone away upon some wild-goose errand, seeking his fortune. 
Why, what's the matter, Doll? You are making faces now. The 
girls are as bad as the boys every bit !"’ 

“It's the tea,” said Dolly, turning alternately very red and 
very white, which is no doubt the effect of a slight scald—* so 
very hot.” 

Mr. Tappertit looked immensely big at a quartern loaf on the 
table, and breathed hard. 

“Js that all?” returned the locksmith. ‘ Put some more milk 
init. Yes, I am sorry for Joe, because he is a likely young fel- 
low, and gains upon one every time one sees him. But he'll 
Judeed he told me as much himself.’ 


“In—deed !” 


start off, you'll find. 
** Indeed!" eried Dolly in a faint voice 
“Ts the tea tickling your throat still, my dear !”’ said the lock 
smith. 
But before his daughter could make him any answer she was 


taken with a troublesome cough, and it was such a very unplea- 


And beside him, Barnaby, calling for |} 


the part he had taken, and with her | 


| agitation 


| Manual in two volumes post octavo. 


There was a quarrel between Joe Willet and | 


sant cough that when she left off the tears were starting in her 
bright eyes. The good-natured locksmith was still patting her on 
the back and applying such gentle restoratives, when a message 
arrived from Mrs. Varden, making known to all whom it might 
concern, that she felt too much indisposed to rise after her great 
and anxiety of the previous night ; and therefore de- 
sired to be immediately accommodated with the little black tea- 
pot of strong mixed tea, a couple of rounds of buttered toast, a 
middling-sized dish of beef and ham cut thin, and the Protestant 
Like some other ladies 
who in remote ages flourished upon this globe, Mrs. Varden was 

Whenever she and her 
then the Protestant Manual 


most devout when most ill-tempered 
husband were at unusual variance, 
was in high feather. 

Knowing from experience what these requests portended, the 
triumvirate broke up: Dolly to sce the orders executed with all 
despatch ; Gabriel to some out-of-door-work in his little chaise ; 
and Sim to his daily duty in the workshop, to which retreat he 
carried the big look, although the loaf remained behind 


Indeed the 


tied his apron on, quite gigantic 


big look increased immensely, and when he had 
It was not until he had several 
times walked up and down with folded arms, and the longest strides 


he could take, and had kicked a great many small articles out of 


his way, that his lip began to curl. At length a gloomy derision 


came upon his features, and he smiled, uttering meanwhile with 
supreme contempt the monosyllable * Joe!" 
* T eyed her over while he talked about the fellow,” he said, 


“ and that was of course the reason of her being confused.—.Jo« 

He walked up and down again much quicker than before, and 
if possible with longer strides ; sometimes stopping to take a 
glance at his legs, and sometimes to jerk out as it were, and east 


” 


from him another ** Joe In the course of a quarter of an hour 
or so he again assumed the paper cap and tried to work. No; it 
could not be done 

**T'll do nothing to-day, , dashing it down 


* said Mr. Tappertit 


again, “but grind. I'll grind ap all the tools. Grinding will 
suit my present humour well.—Joe!" 
Whirr-r-r-r 


were flying off in showers. 


The grindstone was soon in motion; the sparks 
This was the occupation for his 
heated spirit 

Wohirr-r-r-r-r-r-r 

“Something will come of this !"’ 


said Mr 


as if in triumph, and wiping his heated face upon his sleeve 


Tappertit, pausing 


* Something will come of this. I hope it mayn't be human gore.” 
Wohirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-8. 


CHAPTER FIRTH 


As soon as the business of the day was over the locksmith 
sallied forth alone 


the progress of his recovery. 


to visit the wounded gentleman, and ascertain 
The house where he had left him 
was ina by-street in Southwark, not far from London Bridge ; 


and thither he hied with all speed, bent upon returning with as 
litle delay as might be, and getting to bed betimes 

The evening was boisterous—scarcely better than the previous 
night had been. It was not easy for a stout man lke Gabriel to 
keep his legs at the street corners, or to make head against 
the bigh wind ; which often fairly got the better of him, and drove 
him back some paces, or, in defiance of all his energy, foreed 
him to take shelter in an arch or door-way unti! the fury of the 
Oceasionally a hat or wig, or both, came 


cust was spent spin- 


ning and trundling past hin, ike a mad thing; while the more 
serious spectacle of falling tiles and slates, or of masses of brick 
and mortar, or fragments of stone-coping rattling upon the pave- 
ment near at hand, and splitting into fragments, did not increase 
the pleasure of the journey, or make the way less dreary. 

' said the lock- 


*“T'd rather be 


‘A trving night for a man lke me to walk in 
smith, as he knocked softly at the widuw's door 
in old John’s chimney-corner, faith '” 


‘Who's there '” 


Being answered, it added a hasty werd of welcome, 


demanded a woman's voice from within 
and the door 
was quickly opened. 

She was about forty—perhaps two or three years older—with 
a cheerful aspect, and a face that had once been pretty. Jt bore 


traces of affliction and care, but they were of an old date, and 


=) ae 





== are ————— 
| Time had smoothed them. Any one who had bestowed but a 
casual glance on Barnaby might have known that this was his 
mother, from the strong resemblance between them; but where 
in his face there was wildness and vacancy, in hers there was 
the patient composure of long effort and quiet resignation 
One thing about this face was very strange and startling 





_——_—= = 


You 
could not look upon it in its most cheerful] mood without fee! ng 
that it had some extraordinary capacity of expressing terrour. It 

s not on the surface. It was in no one feature that it lingered. 
You could not take the eyes, or mouth, or lines upon the check, 
Yer 
there it always lurked—sometling for ever dimly seen, but ever 
there, and never absent for a moment. It was the faintest, palest 
shadow of some look, to which an instant of intense and most 
unutterable horrour only could have given birth; but indis- 
tinct and feeble as it was, it did suggest what that look must 
have been, and fixed it in the mind as if it had had existence jy 


and say, if this or that were otherwise, it would not be so. 


a dream. 

More faintly imaged, and wanting force and purpose, as it were, 
because of his darkened intellect, there was this same stam 
upon the son. Seen in a picture it must have had some legend 
with it, and would have haunted those who looked upon the ean- 
vass. They who knew the Maypole story, and could remember 
what the widow was before her husband's and his master’s mur- 





der, understood it well. ‘They recollected how the change hai 
come, and could call to mind that when her son was born, wpon 
the very day the deed was known, he bore upon his wrist whet 
seemed a smear of blood but half washed out. 

* God save you, neighbour,” said the locksmith, as he followed 
her with the air of an old friend into a little parlour where « 
cheerful fire was burning. 

‘And “ Your kind heart has 


brought you here again. Nothing will keep you at home, I know 


you,” she answered, smiling 
of old, if there are friends to serve or comfort out of doors.” 
“Tut, tut,” returned the locksmith, rubbing his hands and 


warming them. ‘ You women are such talkers. What of the 


patient, neighbour!” 

“He is sleeping now. He was very restless towards daylight 
But the fever has 
left him, and the doctor says he will soon mend. He must yot 


and for some hours tossed and tumbled sadly. 


be removed until to-morrow.” 
“He has had visiters to.day—humph 
«Yes. 
him, and had not been gone many minutes when vou knocked 
* No ladies?” 
ing disappointed. 
«A letter.” replied the widow. 
That's better than nothing 


rand 


said Gabnel, slyly 
Old Mr. Chester has been here ever since we sent for 


said Gabriel, elevating his eyebrows and lovk- 


«Come. cried the locksmith 


* Who was the bearer’”’ 


* Barnaby, of course 


*“ Barnaby’s a jewel!” said Varden; “ and comes and goes 
with ease where we who think ourselves much wiser would mak: 
but a poor hand of it. He is not out wandering again, I hope 
“ Thank heaven, he is in his bed ; having been up all might, as 
vou know, and on his feet all day. He was quite tired out. A} 

neighbour, if I could but see him oftener so—if I could but tame 
down that terrible restlessness—"’ 

* Tn good time,” said the locksinith kindly, “in good time— 
don't be down-hearted. To my mind he grows wiser every day.” 
The widow shook her head. And yet, though she knew the 
locksmith sought to cheer her, and spoke from no conviction vo! 
his own, she was glad to hear even this praise of her poor be- 
nighted son. 

* He will be a ‘cute man yet,” resumed the locksmith 
care, when we are growing old and foolish, Barnaby doesn’t | 

But our other friend,” look- 


floor, “* sharpest and cun- 


us to the blush, that’s all. he added, 


ing under the table and about the 


ningest of all the sharp and cunning ones—where’s he !" 
“In Barnaby's room, 
“Ah! He's a knowing blade ! 


*T should be sorry to talk secrets before him 


” 


rejoined the widow, with a faint smile 


* said Varden, shaking his head 
On! 


I've no doubt he can read and write and cast accounts 


he's a deep 
customer. 
if he 

* No,” returned the widew 
Yes 


Who can it be!” 


chooses. What was that—hun tapping at the door!’ 
“Tt was in the street, I think 
Hark ! There again! "Tis some one knocking softly at the 
shutter 
They had been speaking in a Jow tone, for the invalid lay over- 
head, and the walls and ceilings being thin and poorly built, the 
sound of their voices might otherwise have disturbed his slum- 
ber 
to the shutter without hearmg any thing spoken ; 
light through the chinks, and finding all so quiet, might have been 


The party without, whoever it was, could have stood close 
and, seeing tue 


persuaded that only one person was there 


* Some thief or ruflian, mavbe,” said the locksmith. “ Give 
me the light.” 
* No, no,”’ she returned, hastily. “ Such visiters have never 


to this poor dwelling. Do you stay here. You're wahia 


come 


I would rather go mvself—alone.”’ 
* Why!” said the 


candle he had caught up from the table. 


at the worst 


locksmith, unwillingly relinquishing the 


* Because—I don’t know why—because the wish is strong 


upon me,” she rejoined. ‘* There again—do not detain ine, I beg 


of vou 
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Gabriel looked at her, in great surprise to see one who was 
usually so mild and quiet thus agitated, and with so little cause 
She left the room and closed the door behind her. She stood for 
a moment, as if hesitating, with her hand upon the lock. In this 
short interval the knocking came again, and a voice close to the 
window—a voice the locksmith seemed to recollect, and to have 
som: disagreeable association with—whispered “ Make haste.” 

The words were uttered in that low and distinct voice which 
finds it way so readily to sleepers’ ears, and wakes them in a 
fright. For a moment it startled even the locksmith ; who invo- 
luntarily drew back from the window, and listened. 

The wind rumbling in the chimney made it difficult to hear 
what passed, but he could tell that the door was opened, that 
there was the tread of a man upon the creaking boards, and theu 
a moment's silence—broken by a suppressed something which 
was not a shriek, or groan, or cry for help, and yet might have 
been either or all three ; and the words “ My God!" uttered in 
a voice it chilled him to hear. 

He rushed out upon the instant. There, at last, was that 
dreadful look—the very one he seemed to know so well and yet 
had never seen before—upon her face. There she stood, frozen 
to the ground, gazing with starting eves and livid cheeks, and 
every feature fixed and ghastly, upon the man he had encoun- 
tered in the dark last night. His eyes met those of the Jock- 
smith. It was but a flash, an instant, a breath upon a polished 
glass, and he was gone. 

The locksmith was upon him—had the skirts of his streaming 
garment almost in his grasp—when his arms were tightly 
clutched, and the widow flung herself upon the ground before him. 

“ The other way—the other way,” she cried. ‘ He went the 
Torn—turn.” 

I see him now,’ 


other way. 
“The other way! 
pointing—** yonder—there—there is his shadow passing by that 
light. What—who is this’ Let me go.” 
«Come back, come back!" exclaimed the woman, wrestling 
with and clasping him; ‘* Do not touch him on your life. I charge 
He carries other lives beside his own, 


rejoined the locksmith, 


you come back. 
back !” 

* What does this mean?” cried the locksmith. 

“No matter what it means, don't ask, don’t speak, don't think 
He is not to be followed, checked, or stopped. Come 


about it. 
back!” 

The old man looked at her in wonder, as she writhed and clung 
about him ; and, borne down by her passion, suffered her to drag 
him into the house. It was not until she had chained and double- 
locked the door, fastened every bolt and bar with the heat and 
fury of a maniac, and drawn him back into the room, that she 
turned upon him once again that stony look of horrour, and, sink- 
ing down into a chair, covered her face and shuddered, as though 
the hand of death were on her. 





CHAPTER FOURTH, 


Beyond all measure astonished by the strange occurrences 
which had passed with so much violence and rapidity, the lock- 
smith gazed upon the shuddering figure in the chair like one half 
stupified, and would have gazed much longer, had not his tungue 
been loosened by compassion and humanity. 

“You are ill,” said Gabriel. “ Let me call some neighbour in.” 

* Not for the world,” she rejoined, motioning to him with her 
trembling hand, and still holding her face averted, * It is enough 


that you have been by, to see this.” 
. 


said Gabriel 
Ask me no ques- 


* Nay, more than enough—or less,” 

“ Be it so,” she returned. ‘ As you like. 
tions, I entreat you.” 

* Neighbour,” said the locksmith, after a pause, ‘is this fair, 
or reasonable, or just to yourself! Is it like you, who have 
known me so long and sought my advice in all matters—like 
you, who, from a girl, have had a strong mind and a stanch 
heart?” 

“T have had need of them,” she replied. “I am growing old, 
both in years and care. Perhaps that, and too much trial, have 
made them weaker than they used to be. Do not speak to me.” 

“ How can I see what I have seen, and hold my peace !” re- 
turned the locksmith. ‘ Who was that man, and why has his 
coming made this change in you 

She was silent, but clung to the chair as though to save herself 


had 


from falling on the ground. 

“T take the license of an old acquaintance, Mary,” said the 
locksmith, ** who has ever had a warm regard for you, and may- 
be has tried to prove it when he could. Who is this ill-favoured 
man, and what has he to do with you! Who is this ghost that 
is only seen in the black nights and bad weather? How does 
he know and why does he haunt this house, whispering through 
chinks and crevices, as if there was between him and you that 
which neither durst so much as speak aloud of! Who is he 


” 


* You do well to say he haunts this house,” returned the widow 
faintly. ‘* His shadow has been upon it and me, in light and 
darkness, at noonday and midnight. And now, at last, he has 
come in the body !" 

**But he wouldn't have gone in the body,” returned the lock - 
smith with some irritation, “if you had left my arms and legs at 


liberty. What riddle is this?” 


Come | 


let the hands of no honest man touch mine to-night.” 


“It is one,” she answered, rising as she spoke, “ that must re- 
main for ever as it is. I dare not say more than that.” 

* Dare not !" repeated the wondering locksmith. 

“Do not press me,” she replied. ‘I am sick and faint, and 
every faculty of life seems dead within me. No'—Deo not touch 
me, either.” 

Gabriel, who had stepped forward to render her assistance, fell 
back as she made this hasty exclamation, and regarded her in 
silent wonder. 

“Let me go my way alone,’ 


she said in a low voice, * and 


When 


| she had tottered to the door, she turned, and added with a 


stronger effort. “ This isa secret, which of necessity I trust to 
you. You are a true man. As vou have ever been good and kind 
to me,—keep it. If any noise was heard above, make some ex- 
cuse—say anything but what you really saw, and never let a 
word or look between us recal this circumstance. I trust to you 
Mind, I trust to you. How much I trust, you never can conceive.” 

Fixing her eves upon him for an instant, she withdrew and 
left him there alone. 

Gabriel, not knowing what to think, stood staring at the door 
with @ countenance full of surprise and dismay. The more he 
pondered on what had passed, the less able he was to give itany 
favourable interpretation. ‘To find this widow woman, whose 
life for so many years had been supposed to be one of solitude 
and retirement, and who, in her quiet, suffering character, had 
gained the good opinion and respect of all who knew her, to find 
her linked mysteriously with an ill-omened man, alarmed at his 
appearance, and yet favouring his escape, was a discovery that 
Her reliance on his secresy, 


If he 


had spoken boldly, persisted in questioning her, detained her 


pained as much as it startled hun. 
and his tacit acquiescence, increased his distress of mind 


when she rose to leave the room, made any kind of protest, in- 
stead of silently compromising himself, as he felt he had done, 
he wonld have been more at case. 

* Why did I let her sav it was a secret, and she trusted it to 
me !" said Gabriel, putting his wig on one side to scratch his 
head with greater ease, and looking ruefully at the fire. * I have 
no more readiness than old John himself. Why didn’t I say 
firmly, ‘ You have no right to such secrets, and I demand of you 
to tell me what this means,’ instead of standing gaping at her, like 
an old moon-calfas Iam! But there’s my weaknes. I can be 
obstinate eneugh with men if need be, but women may twist me 
round their fingers at their pleasure.” 

He took his wig off outright as he made this reflection, and 
warming his handkerchief at the fire began to rub and polish his 
bald head with it until it glistened again 

* And yet,” said the locksmith, softening under this soothing 
process, and stopping to smile, “ it may be nothing. Any drunken 
brawler trying to make his way into the house, would have alarm- 
ed a quiet soul like her. But then,” and here was the vexation, 
* how it came to be that man—how comes he to have this influ- 
ence over her; how came she to favour his getting away from 
me; and more than all, how came she not to say it was a sudden 
fright, and nothing more! It's a sad thing to have, in one mi- 
nute, reason to mistrust a person I have known so long, and an 
old sweetheart into the bargain ; but what else can I do with all 
Is that Barnaby outside there 


this upon my mind! 


* Ay!” he cried, looking in and nodding. “Sure enough, it's 
Barnaby—how did you guess '” 
“ By your shadow,” said the locksmith 


“Oh ho!” cried Barnaby, glancing over his shoulder, “ He's a 


merry fellow, that shadow, and keeps close to me, though I am 
silly. We have such pranks, such walks, such rons, such gam- 
bols on the grass. Sometimes he'l! be half as tall as a church 
steeple, and sometimes no bigger than a dwarf. Now he goes 
on before, and now behind, and anon he'll be stealing slyly on, 
on this side, or on that, stopping whenever I stop, and thinking 
I can't see him, though I have my eye on him sharp enough 
Oh! he’s a merry fellow. ' J think 
he is. 

“Why?” asked Gabriel. 

** Because he never tires of mocking me, but does it all day 
long. Why don’t you come!” 

“ Where '” 


“Up stairs. 


Tell me—is he silly, too 


He wants you. Stay—where’s his shadow’ 


Come,—you're a wise man,—tell me that.” 

* Beside him, Barnaby ; beside him, I suppose,” returned the 
locksmith. 

“No!” he replied, shaking his head 


* Gone out a walking, maybe!” 


* Guess again.” 


*“ He has changed shadows with a woman,” the idiot whisper- 
ed in his ear, and then fell back with a look of triamph. “ Her 
shadow’s always with him, and his with her. That's sport I 
think, eh!” 

“ Barnaby,” said the locksmith, with a grave look ; ‘ come 
hither, lad.” 

“I know what you want to say. I know!" he replied, keep- 
ing away from him. ‘ But I'm cunning, I'm silent 
so much to you—are vou ready '” As he spoke, he caught up 
the light and waved it with a wild laugh above his head 

“ Softly—gently,”’ said the locksmith, exerting all his influ- 
ence to keep him calm and quiet. ‘I thought you had been 
asleep 


I only say 


“So I hare been asleep,” he rejoined, with widely-opened 
eves. “ There have been great faces coming and going—close 


to my face, and then a mile away—low places to creep through, 


| whether I would or no—high churches to fall down from—strange 


creatures crowded up together neck and heels, to sit upon the 
bed—that's sleep, eh '" 

* Dreams, Barnaby, dreams,” said the locksmith 

* Dreams '" he echoed softly, drawing closer to him. “ Those 
are not dreams.” 
* What are,” 


“ Tdreamed,” said Barnaby, passing his arm through Varden’'s, 


replied the locksmith, “if they are not?" 


and peering close into his face as he answered in a whisper, “ | 
dreamed just now that something—it was in the shape of a man 
—followed me—came softly after me—wouldn't let me be—but 
was always hiding and crouching, hke a cat in dark corners, 


waiting till I should pass; when it crept oat and came softly 


after me. Did vou ever see me ran 
* Many a time, vou know.” 

* You never saw me run asT did in this dream. Still it came 
creeping on to worry me. Nearer, nearer, nearer—I ran faster— 
leaped—sprung out of bed and to the window—and there, mm the 
Are you coming '” 


' said Varden, 


street below —but he is waiting for us 

* What, in the street below, dear Barnaby 
imagining that he traced some connection between this vision 
and what had actually occurred 

Barnaby looked into his face, muttered incoherently, waved 
the light above his head again, laughed, and drawing the lock- 
smith's arm more tightly through his own, led him up the stairs 
in silence 

They entered a homely bed-chamber, garnished in a scanty 
way with chairs whose spindle-shanks bespoke their age, and 
other furniture of very little worth ; but clean and neatly kept 
Reclining im an easy chair before the fire, pale and weak from 
waste of blood, was Edward Chester, the young gentleman that 
had been the first to quit the May-pole on the previous night, 
who, extending his hand to the locksmith, welcomed him as his 
preserver and friend 

“Sav no more, sir, say “LT hope I 


would have done at least as much for any man in such a strait, 


no more,” said Gabriel 


and most of all for you, sir. A certain young lady,” he added, 
with some hesitation, ** has done us many a kind turn, and we 
naturally feel—I hope I give you no offence in saying this, sir?” 

The young man smiled and shook his head ; at the same time 
moving in his chair as if in pain 

** It's no great matter,”’ he said, in answer to the locksmith's 
sympathising look, ** a mere uneasiness arising at least as much 
from being cooped up here, as from the slight wound I have, or 
from the loss of blood. Be seated, Mr. Varden 

“If T may make so bold, Mr. Edward, as to lean upon your 


chair,” returned the locksmith, accommodating his action to his 
speech, and bending over him. “T'Il stand here for the conve- 
nience of speaking low. Barnaby is not in his quietest humour to- 
night, and at such times talking never does him good.” 

They both glenced at the subject of this remark, who had taken 
a seat on the other side of the fire, and, smiling vacantly, was 
making puzzles on his fingers with a skein of string 

** Pray, tell me, sir,”’ said Varden, dropping his voice still 
lower, “exactly what happened last night. I have my reason for 
inquiring. You left the May-pole alone '” 

* And walked homeward alone until [had nearly reached the 
place where you found me, when I heard the gallop of a horse.” 

* Behind you '"* said the locksmith 
* Indeed, yes—behind me. It was a single rider, who soon 
overtook me, and, checking his horse, inquired the way to 
London.’ 

* You were on the alert, sir, knowing how many highwaymen 
there are, scouring the roads in all directions '" said Varden 

“T was; but I had only a stick, having imprudently left my 
pistols in their holster-case with the landlord’s son. I directed 
him as he desired. Before the words had passed my lips he 


rode upon me furiously, as if bent on trampling me down beneath 


his horse's hoofs. In starting aside I slipped and fell. You 
found me with this stab and an ugly bruise or two, and without 
my purse—in which he found little enough for his pains. And 


now, Mr. Varden,” he added, shaking the locksmith by the hand, 
“ saving the extent of my gratitude to you, you know as much 
as 1.” 

“ Except,” said Gabriel, bending down yet more, and looking 
cautiously towards their silent neighbour, * except in respect of 
What like was he, sir? Speak low, if you 
please. Barnaby means no harm, but | have watched him oftener 
than you, and I know, little as you would think it, that he’s lis- 


the robber himself 


tening now.” 

It required a strong confidence in the locksmith's veracity to 
lead any one to this belief, for every sense and faculty that Bar- 
naby possessed seemed to be fixed upon his game, to the exclu- 
sion of all other things. Something in the young man's face ex- 
pressed this opinion, for Gabriel repeated what he had just said, 
more earnestly than before, and with another glance towards 
Barnaby, again asked what like the man was. 

* The night was so dark,” said Edward, “ the attack so sud- 
den, and he so wrapped and muffled up, thet | can hardly say. It 
seems that—" 
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** Don’t mention his name, sir,"’ returned the locksmith, fol- 
lowing his look towards Barnaby ; “‘ I know he saw him. I want 
to know what you saw.” 

“* All I remember is,”’ said Edward, “that as he checked his 
horse his hat was blown off. He caught it and replaced it on 
his head, which I observed was bound with a dark handkerchief. 
A stranger entered the May-pole while I was there, whom I had 
not seen, for I sat apart for reasons of my own, and when I rose 
to leave the room and glanced round, he was in the shadow of 
the chimney, and hidden from my sight. But if he and the rob- 
ber were two different persons, their voices were strangely and 
most remarkably alike; for directly the man addressed me in 
the road, I recognized his speech again.” 

“Tt is as I feared. The very man was here to-night,” thought 
** What dark history is this!” 

** Halloa !” cried a hoarse voice in his ear. * Halloa, halloa, 
halloa! Bow wow wow. What's the matter here! Hal-loa!” 

The speaker—who made the locksmith start, as if he had been 
some supernatural agent—was a large raven ; who had perched 
upon the top of the easy-chair, unseen by him and Edward, and 
listened with a polite attention and a most extraordinary appear- 
ance of comprehending every word, to all they had said up to this 


the locksmith, changing colour 


point ; turning his head from one to the other, as if his office 
were to judge between them, and it were of the very last import- 
ance that he should not lose a word. 

* Look at him!” said Varden, divided between admiration of 
the bird and a kind of fear of him. ‘* Was there ever sucha 
Oh, he’s a dreadtul fellow 


fet} 


knowing imp as that! 

The raven, with his head very much on one side, and his bright 
eye shining like a diamond, preserved » thoughtful silence for a 
few seconds, and then replied in a voice so hoarse and distant, 
that it seemed to come through his thick feathers rather than out 
of his mouth 

** Halloa, halloa, halloa! What's the matter here! Keep 
up your spirits, Never say die. Bow wow wow. I'ma devil, 
I'm a devil, 'm adevil. Hurrah!” 
his infernal character, he began to whistle. 

“7 more than half believe he speaks the truth. Upon my word 
“Do you see how he looks at me, as if he 


And then, as if exulting in 


I do,” said Varden 
knew what [ was saying 

To which the bird, balancing himself on tiptoe, as it were, and 
moving his body up and down in a sort of grave dance, rejoined, 
** I'm a devil, I'm a devil, I'm a devil,” and flapped his wings 
against his sides as if he were bursting with laughter. Barnaby 
clapped his hands, and fairly rolled upon the ground in an ecsta- 


y 


sy of delight 

“Strange companions, sir,’ said the locksmith, shaking his 
head and looking from one to the other. ‘ The bird has all the 
wit.” 

“ Strange, indeed !" said Edward, holding out his forefinger 
to the raven, who, in acknowledgment of the attention, made a 
“Ts he old?” 


* A hundred and 


dive at it immediately with his iron bill. 
**A mere boy, sir,” replied the locksmith. 
twenty, or thereabouts. Call him down, Barnaby my man.” 
“Call him!” echoed Barnaby, sitting upright upon the floor, 
and staring vacantly at Gabriel as he thrust his hair back from his 
face. * But who can make him come! He calls me, and makes 
me go where he will. He's 
the master, and I’m the man. 


The raven gave a short, comfortable, contidential kind of 


He goes on before, and I follow. 
Is that the truth, Grip!” 


croak ; a must expressive croak, which seemed to say, “ You 
needn't let these fellows into our secrets. We understand each 
other. It’s all right.” 
“T make Arm come! 
«Him, who never goes to sleep, or so much as winks! 


” 


cried Barnaby, pointing to the bird 
Why, 
any time of night you may see his eyes in my dark room, shining 
like two sparks. And every night, and all night too, he's broad 
awake, talking to himself, thinking what he shall do to-morrow, 
where we shal! go, and what he shall steal, and hide, and bury. I 


make him come! Ha, ha, ha!” 


On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to come of | 


himself. After a short survey of the ground, and a few sidelong 
looks at the ceiling and at every body present in turn, he flutter- 
ed to the floor, and went to Barnaby—not in a hop, or walk, or 
run, but in a pace like that of a very particular gentleman with 
exceedingly tight boots on, trying to walk fast over loose peb- 
bles. Then, stepping into his extended hand, and condescend- 
ing to be held out at arm's length, he gave vent to a succession 


of sounds, not unlike the drawing of some eight or ten dozen of | 


Jong corks, and again asserted his brimstone birth and parentage 
with great distinctness. 

The locksmith shook his head—perhaps in some doubt of the 
creature's being really nothing but a bird—perhaps in pity for 
Barnaby, who by this time had him in his arms, and was rolling 
about with him on the ground. As he raised his eves from the 
poor fellow he encountered those of his mother, who had entered 
the room and was looking on in silence. 

She was quite white in the face, even to her lips, but had 
wholly subdued her emotion, and wore her usual quict look. 
Varden fancied as he glanced at her that she shrunk from his 
eye; and that she busied herself about the wounded gentleman 
to avoid him the better. 

It was time he went to bed, she said 
to his own home on the morrow, and he had already exceeded his 


He was to be removed 


dull, Mrs. Varden was disposed to be amazingly cheerful 


' memory. What was it 


time for sitting up by a full hour. Acting on this hint, the lock- 
smith prepared to take his leave. 

** By the by,” said Edward, as he shook him by the hand, and 
looked from him to Mrs. Rudge and back again, ** what noise was 
that below? I heard your voice in the midst of it, and should 
have inquired before, but our other conversation drove it from my 
She leant 

Barnaby 


The locksmith looked towards her, and bit his lip 
against the chair, and bent her eyes upon the ground. 
too—he was listening 

‘‘Some mad or drunken fellow, sir,” Varden at length made 
answer, looking steadily at the window as he spoke. ‘* He mis- 
took the house, and tried to force an entrance.” 

She breathed more freely, but stood quite motionless. As the 
locksmith said ‘* Good night,” and Barnaby caught up the candle 
to light him down the stairs, she took it from him, and charged 
him—with more haste and earnestness than so slight an occasion 
appeared to warrant—not to stir. The raven followed them to 
satisfy himself that all was right below, and when they reached 
the street-door, stood on the bottom stair, drawing corks out of 
number 

With a trembling hand she unfastened the chain and bolts, and 
turned the key. As she had her hand upon the latch, the lock- 
smith said in a low voice, 

‘‘T have told a lie to-night for your sake, Mary, and for the 
sake of bygone times and old acquaintances, when I would scorn 


| that she sometimes declared, if she could only have good 


secu- 
rity for a fair, round number—say ten thousand—of young me 
gins following her example, she would, to spite mankind, hang, 
drown, stab, or poison herself, with a joy past all expression. — 

It was the voice of Miggs that greeted the locksmith wien he 
knocked at his own house, with a shrill cry of ** Who's there?” 

“* Me, girl, me,” returned Gabriel. 

“What, already, sir!’ said Miggs, opening the door with » 
look of surprise. ‘* We was just getting on our nightcaps to s; 
up—me and mistress. Oh, she has been so bad!" 

Miggs said this with an air of uncommon candour and con- 
cern ; but the parlour-door was standing open, and as Gabrie| 
very well knew for whose ears it was designed, he regarded her 


| with anything but an approving look as he passed in 


to do so for my own. I hope I may have done no harm, or led to | 


none. I can’t help the suspicions you have forced upon me, and 
I am loth, I tell vou plainly, to leave Mr. Edward here. ‘Take 
I doubt the safety of this roof, and 


’ 


care he comes to no hurt. 
am glad he leaves it sosoon. Now, let me go.’ 

For a moment she hid her face in her hands and wept ; but re- 
sisting the strong impulse which evidently moved her to reply, 
opened the door—no wider than was sufficient for the passage of 
his body—and motioned him away. As the locksmith stood upon 
the step, it was chained and locked behind him, and the raven, 
in furtherance of these precautions, barked like a lusty house-dog. 

“In league with that ill-looking figure that might have fallen 
from a gibbet—he listening and hiding there—Barnaby first upon 
the spot last night—ean she who has always borne so fair a name 
be guilty of such crimes in secret!” said the locksmith, musing. 
“ Heaven forgive me if Iam wrong, and send me just thoughts ; 
but she is poor, the temptation may be great, and we daily hear 
of things as strange. Ay, bark away, my friend. If there's any 
wickedness going on, thot raven’s in it, I'll be sworn.” 

CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

Mrs. Varden was a lady of what is commonly called an un- 
certain temper—a phrase which being interpreted signifies a tem- 
per tolerably certain to make every body more or less uncomfort- 
able. Thus it generally happened, that when other people were 
merry, Mrs. Varden was dull; and that when other people were 
In- 
deed the worthy housewife was of such a capricious nature, that 
she not only attained a higher pitch of genius than Macbeth, in 
respect of her ability to be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious, 
loval and neutral in an instant, but would sometimes ring the 
changes backwards and forwards on all possible moods and flights 
in one short quarter of an hour; performing, as it were, a kind 
of tnple bob major on the peal of instruments in the female bel- 
fry, with a skilfulness and rapidity of execution that astonished 
all who heard her. 

It had been observed in this good lady, (who did not want for 
personal attractions, being plump and buxom to look at, though, 
like her fair daughter, somewhat short in stature,) that this un- 
certainty of disposition strengthened and imcereased with her tem- 
poral prosperity ; and divers wise men and matrons, on friendly 


terms with the locksmith and his family, even went so far as to 


' assert that a tumble down some half-dozen rounds in the world’s 


ladder—such as the breaking of the bank in which her husband 
kept his money, or some little fall of that kind—would be the 
making of her, and could hardly fail to render her one of the 
Whether they were 


most agreeable companions in existence 


nght or wrong in this conjecture, certain it 1s that minds, like 


bodies, will often fall into a pimpled ill-conditioned state from 
mere excess of comfort, and like them, are often successfully 
cured by remedies in themselves very nauseous and unpalatable. 

Mrs. Varden's chief aider and abettor, and at the same time 
her principal victim and object of wrath, was her single domestic 
servant, one Miss Miggs; or as she was called, in conformity 
with those prejudices of society which lop and tep from poor 
handmaiens all such genteel excrescences—Miggs. This Miggs 
was a tall young lady, very much addicted to pattens in private 
hfe; slender and shrewish, of a rather uncomfortable figure, and 
though not absolutely ill-looking, of a sharp and acid visage. As 


a general principle and abstract proposition, Miggs held the male 


sex to be utterly contemptible and unworthy of notice; to be 
fickle, false, base, sottish, inclined to perjury, and wholly unde- 


When particularly exasperated against them, (which 
} 


serving 


scandal said, was when Sim Tappertit slighted her most,) she 
| ! 


| was accustomed to wish with great emphasis that the whole race 


of women could but die off, in order that the men might be 
brought to know the real value of the blessings bv which they 


set so little store ; nay, her feeling for her order ran so high, 


‘“*Master’s come home, mim,” cried Miggs, running before 
him into the parlour. ‘* You was wrong, mim, and I was right. 
I thought he wouldn't keep us up so late two nights running, 

Master's always considerate so far. I’m so glad, mim, on 
your account. I'm a little *—here Miggs simpered—*“ a little 
sleepy myself; Ill own it now, mim, though I said I wasn’; 
when you asked me. It an‘t of no consequence, mim, of course” 

‘You had better,” said the locksmith, who most devoutly 
wished that Barnaby’s raven was at Miggs’ ancles, * vou had 


mim. 


better get to bed at once then.” 

“Thanking you kindly, sir,’’ returned Miggs, “I couldn't take 
my rest in peace, nor fix my thoughts upon my prayers, other 
ways than that I knew mistress was comfortable in her bed this 
night; by rights she should have been there hours ago.” 

“ You're talkative, mistress,” said Varden, pulling off his great- 
coat and looking at her askew. 

* Taking the hint, sir,” cried Miggs, witha flushed face, “ and 
thanking you for it most kindly, I will make bold to say, that if | 
give offence by having consideration for my mistress, I do no: 
ask your pardon, but am content to get myself into trouble and 
to be in suffering.” 

Here Mrs. Varden, who, with her countenance shrouded ina 
large nightcap, had been all this time intent upon the Protestant 
Manual, looked round, and acknowledged Miggs’ championship 
by commanding her to hold her tongue. 

Every little bone in Miggs’ throat and neck developed itseli 
with a spitefulness quite alarming, as she replied, 

“Yes, mim, I will.” 

“How do you find yourself now, my dear?” said the lock 
smith, taking a chair near his wife, (who had resumed her book,) 
and rubbing his knees hard as he made the inquiry. 

“You're very anxious to know, an’t you?”’ returned Mrs. Var 
den, with her eyes upon the print—* you, that have not been 
near me all day, and wouldn't have been if I was dying!” 

** My dear Martha—” said Gabriel. 
Mrs. Varden turned over to the next page; then went back 


” 


again to the bottom line over leaf to be quite sure of the last 
words ; and then went on reading with an appearance of the dee; 
est interest and study. 

*“*My dear Martha,” said the locksmith, “how can you say 
such things, when you know you don't mean them? If you were 
dying! Why, if there was any thing serious the matter with you, 
Martha, shouldn't I be in constant attendance upon you!” 

“ Ves!” 
would. Idon’t doubt it, Varden 
as much as to tell me that you would be hovering round me like 


cried Mrs. Varden, bursting into tears, * yes, you 


a9 





Certainly you would. T! 


a vulture, waiting ull the breath was out of my body, that you 
might go and marry some body else.” 
Miggs groaned in sympathy—a little short groan, checked in 


its birth, and changed into acough. It seemed to say, “I can't 


help it. It's wrung from me by the dreadful brutality of that 
monster master.” 

**But you'll break my heart one of these davs,”’ added Mrs 
Varden, with more resignation, “and then we shall both be happy. 


My only desire is to see Dolly comfortably settled, and when shi 





is, Vou m: » me as soon as you like.” 

* Ah!" cried Miggs—and coughed again. 

Poor Gabriel twisted his wig about in silence for a long tune, 
and then said mildly, 

** Has Dolly gone to bed 7” 

** Your master speaks to you,”’ said Mrs. Varden, looking stern 
ly over her shoulder at Miss Miggs in waiting 

**No, my dear, I spoke to you,” suggested the locksmith 


“Did you hear me, Miggs'”’ cried the obdurate lady, stamping 


her foot upon the ground. “ You are beginning to despise me, 
? re 
now, are you’? But this is example 
At this cruel rebuke, Miggs, whose tears were always reads, 


for large or small parties, on the shortest notice and the most vu! 





2 


reasonable terms, fell a crying violently ; holding both her hi 


tight upon her heart meanwhile, as if nothing less would prever 
its splitting into small fragments. Mrs. Varden, who likew:se 
possessed that faculty in high perfection, wept too, against Miggs. 
and with such effect that Miggs gave in after a time, and, except 
for an occasional sob, which seemed to threaten some remote in 
tention of breaking out again, left her mistress in possession ot 
the field. Her superiority being thoroughly asserted, that lady 
soon desisted likewise, and fell into a quiet melancholy 

The relief was so great, and the fatiguing occurrences of last 
nodded 


night so completely overpowered the locksmith, that he 


in his chair, and would doubtless have slept there all night but 
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for the voice of Mrs. Varden, which, after a pause of some five 
minutes, awoke him with a start. 

“If Iam ever,” said Mr. V.—not scolding, but in a sort of 
monotonous remonstrance—“ in spirits, if I am ever cheerful, if 
Iam ever more than usually disposed to be talkative and com- 
fortable, this is the way I am treated.” 

“ Such spirits as you was in too, mim, but half an hour ago!” 
cried Miggs. I never see such company.” 

«“ Because,” said Mrs. Varden, * because I never interfere or 
interrupt ; because I never question where anybody comes or 
goes ; because my whole mind and soul is bent on saving where 
I can save, and labouring in this house ;—therefore, they try me 
as they do.” 

« Martha,” urged the locksmith, endeavouring to look as wake- 
las possible, * what is it you complain of! I really came home 


with every wish and desire to be happy. I did, indeed.” 
“ITsita chill- 


* What do I complain of !” retoried his wife. 
ing thing to have one’s husband sulking and falling asleep directly 
he comes home—to have him freezing all one’s warm-hearted- 
ness, and throwing cold water over the fireside’ Is it natural, 
when | know he went out upon a matter in which I am as much 
interested as anvbody can be, that I should wish to know all that 


7] 


has happened, or that he should tell me without my begging and 


praying him to do it? Ts that nature, or is it not 

“Tam very sorry, Martha,” said the good-natured locksm:th. 
«| was really afraid you were not disposed to talk pleasantly ; 
J'li tell you everything ; T shall only be too glad, my dear.” 

“ No, Varden,” returned his wife, rising with dignity,—* I dare 
say—thank you. I'm not a child to be corrected one minute and 
petted the next—I'm a little too old for that. Varden. Muggs, 
carry the light. You can be cheerful, Miggs, at least 

Miggs, who to this moment had been in the very depths of 
compassionate despondency, passed instantly into the liveliest 
state conceivable, and tossing her head as she glanced towards 
the locksmith, bore off her mistress and the light together 

“Now, who would think,” thought Varden, 


shoulders and drawing his chair near the fire, “that that woman 


shrugging his 


could ever be pleasant and agreeable’ And yet she can be. Well, 
I'll not be hard upon hers. We 
have been man and wife too long for that.” | 
He dozed again—not the less pleasantly, perhaps, for his 
hearty temper. While his eyes were closed. the door leading to 


well, all of us have our faults 


the upper stairs was partially opened; and a head appeared, 
which, at sight of him, hastily drew back again. 
murmured Gabriel, waking at the noise and look- 


’ 


“ T wish,’ 
ing round the room, “I wish somebody would marry Miggs. 
But that’s impossible! I wonder whether there's any madman 
alive who would marry Miggs !” 

This was such a vast speculation that he fell into a doze again, 
and slept until the fire was quite burnt out. At last he roused 
himself ; and having double-locked the street-door according to 
custom, and put the key in his pocket, went off to bed. 

He had not left the room in darkness many minutes, when the 
head again appeared, and Sim Tappertit entered, bearing in his 
hand a little lamp 

** What business has he to stop up so late! muttered Sim, 
passing into the workshop and setting it down upon the forge 
‘Here's half the night gone already. There's only one good 
that has ever come to me out of this cursed old rusty mechanical 
trade, and that’s this piece of ironmongery, upon my soul!” 

As he spoke he drew from the right hand, or rather nght leg 
pocket of his smalls, a clumsy large-sized key, which he inserted 
cautiously in the lock his master had secured, and softly opened 
the door. That done, he replaced his piece of secret workman- 


ship in his pocket ; and leaving the lamp burning, and closing 
hiy his pocket 1] g the lamp | g, and closing 





without noise, stole out into the street— 


the door carefully and 


as little suspected by the locksmith in his sound deep sleep, as 


by Barnaby himself in his phantom-haunted dreams 


CS 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


MY FIRST JACK-KNIFE. 
4 Its horn hand 


jnmeaning 


le, so smooth and semi- 
but 


ie significantly inviting vou to the test, 





I remember it well 


transparent, glowing with the magic word, 


* Bonkum ;" and the blac 


by the two monosyllables * try me.”’ I united the characteristic 
recommendation on the haft and an invitation on the blade intoa 
mall couplet, which, as nearly as I can recollect, ran thus 

* Bunkum " on the handle, 

* Try me” on the blade. 


led to believe that 





If by the word on the handle you were impel! 
the article abounded in bumps of self-esteem, your ideas would 
at once be corrected by the blade, which, conscious of the in- 
rinsic merit, called upon vou promptiy to test its superiority 
a union of modest assurance and assumed modesty, which I hum- 
biv recommend to all who are their own trumpeters 
I know not how it is, but ] never could take half the comfort 

any thing which I have since possessed, that I took in this 
said yack-knife ; I earned it myself, and there I had a feeling of in- 
cependence ; it was bought with mv own money, not teazed out 


? 


of uncle, or still 


kinder father—money that I had silent 


my 


on the afternoons of 





those days set apart for boys from time 
immemorial, therein to amuse themse!ves and annov their mothers 


Yes! with a spirit of persevering industry and self-denial at 
|| which I do now wonder ; but of a kind, the tendency of which I 
| do not doubt has had its effect in the formation of many an ex- 
alted character, (from such trivial causes so great eflects arise 
|| I went every afternoon during “ berry-time,” and picked the 
npened fruit with eagerness, for my heart was in my task 
I sold my berries, and carefully reserving the proceeds, shortly 
| accumulated enough to purchase the treasure for which I so eager- 
ly longed. I went to one of the village stores, and requested the 
conscientious dealer in tape and molasses to show me his jack 
knives ; but he seeing that I was only a boy, thinking that, like 
many others who had bothered him before with the same request, 
I merely meant to amuse myself in looking at the nicest, and 
wishing it was mine, told me not to plague him with any non- 
sense while *“*he was mixing liquor for the gentlemen.” 
I turned with indignation ; but I felt the inward comfort of a 
man who has confidence in his own resources, and knows he has 
the power in his own hands. I quietly jingled the money in my 
pockets, and went to the opposite store 

! asked for jack-kuives, and was shown a lot fresh from the city, 
to 
to 


which were temptingly laid down before me, and left for me 


select from, while the trader went to another part of his store 


please an older customer. I looked over them, ] opened them 


I breathed upon the blades, shut them again; was tou hard 


to open, another had no spring; finally, however, after examu 


ing them with all the judgment which, in my opinion, the ex 


tent of the imvestment required, I selected one with a hol 


through the handle ; and after a dissertation with the owner upon 


jyack-knives in general, and this one in particular, upon hawk-bill 





and dagger-blades ; and handles, iron, bone, and buck-horn, | 


succeeded in closing a satisfactory negotiation for it 


I took the instrument I had purchased—lI felt a sudden expan 


sion of mv boyish frame! It was my world! | deposited it m 


my pockets among other valuables—twine, pipe-stems, slate pen 


It 1} 


toiled for it, and how eagerly I had spent time which others had 


cils, ete. I went home to my father ; old him how lo ad 


allotted to play, to possess myself of my treasure 
warts 


My father gently chid me for not telling him of my 
but, a boy as I was, I observed his glistening eve turn affection 
ately to my mother and then to me, and I thought that his man 
ly form seemed to straighten up, and he to look prouder! at any 
rate he came to me, and patting my curly head, told me there 
was no object in life which was reasouably to be desired, that 
honesty, self-denial, well-directed industry, and perseverance: 
gh hie I carried 
the spirit of independent exertion into practice which I had dis- 


played in the matter of the jack-knite, I should be that great 


would not place within my reach ; and if throu 


hobby-horse of little boys, a ** great man.’ 
From that moment I was a new lad. I had discovered 


I took 


that 1 


could rely upon myself. my jack-kmife, and many atim 


while cutting the walnut saplings for my bow, or the straight 


pine for my arrow, or carving my mimic ship, did | muse upon 


these words of my father, so deep!y are the kind expressions of 
a judicious parent engraven on the heart and memory of boyhood 


Mv knife was my const: 





companion , it was my carpe: ter, 





my ship-builder, mv toy manufacturer, my factotum; it was out 


upon all occasions, never amiss, and always “ handy ;"" and as I 
valued it, I never let it part from my neck, around which I slung 
it by a cord braided by my sister. I] own my selfishness; I would 
divide my apples among my playmates, my whole store of ma 

kick 


vyiments 


bles was at their service—thev might knock my bats, my 


football as they chose, but I had no community of e 


in my jack-knife. Its possession was connected in my mind with 


something so exclusive that I could not permit another to take 


for a moment from me. I] have never, but once, felt such a sen- 


saiion since. That once when boyhood had given place to vouth- 


ful manhood—and I had dared to pour forth the feelmgs of my 
heart, and open the fountains of my affections to one who has 
since proved worthy of my devotion. Oh! there is a wild 


and delicious luxury in one’s bovish anticipations and youthful 
day-dreams 

If, however, the use of my jack-knife afforded me pleasure, 
the abstract idea of its possession was no less a source of enjoy- 
ment. I was, forthe time being, a little prince among my fel 


lows——a perfect monarch. Let no one exclaim against aristocracy ; 
were we all perfectly equal to-day there would be an aristocracy 
to-morrow ; talent, judgment, skill, tact, industry, perseverance, 
will place some on the top, while the contrary attributes will 


‘s ever-revolving, ever-rest- 





place others at the bottom of for 
less wheel! 


The ploughman is an aristocrat if he excels in his vocation ; 


the ploughman js an aristocrat if he turns a better or a straighter 
furrow than his neighbour; the poorest poet is an aristocrat if 


he writes more feelingly, in a purer | 





iguage, or with more cu- 


phonic jingle than his contemporaries ; the fisherman is an aris 


tocrat if he wicids his harpoon with more skill, and hurls it with 


a deadlier energy than his messmates, or has even learned to fix 


his bait more a luringly on his barbed hook. And the pe dagogue 
is the veriest aristocrat in creation; surrounded by his sulmects, 
and dispensing his favours amid the multitude of bare-footed 
urchins, he feels an inward satisfaction, which he will strive u 


vain to equal among a community of mer 


All have, and have had their foibles ; all have some possess 


with seerct pleasure held apart,” upon which they pride them- 


selves, and I was proud of my jeck-knife! Spirit of Socrates, 
was there no pride in dying like a philosopher? 


Spirit of Demosthenes, forgive me ! 


forgive me; 
was there no pride in your 
Spirit of David! 
was there no pride in the deadly hurling of the smooth pebble 


addresses to the boundless and roaring ocean’ 





which sank deep into the forehead of your enemy! And ye 
countless anchorites and devotees, who have prided yourselves 


on your humility and tortured vour bodies before men, were your 


austere afflictions of self and d 





ly penances tinctured with no 


earthly feelings’ no pride of heart! no aristocracy? 


But I must take my jack-knife and cut short this digression 


Let no man say this or that occurrence * will make no difference 


fifty years hence,’ a common but dangerous phrase. 1 am now 


a man ot three score ; Lean } unt my hoger here to my ships, 





there to my Warehouse ; mv name ts well known in two hems 
pheres; T have drank deepiy of imrellectual pleasures, have 
served my country in many important stations, have had my 
gains and made my losses; have seen many, who started with 
fairer prospects, bul with no Compass, wrecked before me; but I 








have been impelled in my operations, no matter how extensive, 
by the same spirit which eonceived and executed the purchase 
of the jack-korf And, reflecting reader, youthful or aged, I 

ive found mv account im it and pernaps in aller vears there 
will be those who will sav that the predictions of my father were 
fultilled, and that from small beginnings, by “ honesty, self-demal, 
well-directed 1 strv and perseverance, Martin Thistle became 
truly a great ma 

TUL HEAD AND THE HEART. 
Jransiated from the Dutch 

The Head a the Lleart wre things which the world more fre 
queutly t tuan knows—two precious powels, which they 
who possess speak but in of, st as every sensible meh man 
voids speaking of his nehes If we consider the Mead and the 
Heart atte vely, we sh lto view the former as a man, 
ind the latter as a we « Hlead, ike a man, is domimeer- 

and impatient ; the Heart, like a woman, is tender and kind 

When two Heads come into conta i Violent concussion gene 
rally ensues, whe owever, two Hearts meet, in a minute they 
mav be sec whisper tovet with female confidence 

The Head isat . and therefore it calc ites the course of 
exchange and the motions of the planets—peeps into committees 


and cabinets, unfolds financial operations, and plans battles ; the 


lleart weave ove-huots, and lavs the foundation of matrimonial 
{ inces, tor it i woman 

Masculine in ence so nes grants the Ilead its hours of 
rest; the Heart, on the contrary, is cont ly in disquiet, for i 
is a won 

The Head, like a ma seeks it happiness im possessing , the 
Heart, like a woman, is happy only when it can communicate 
what it possesses 

Man, the Head, endeavours to medi/ate on God, and halts in 


his presumptuous eflorts; woman, the Heart, feels God, and this 


feeling gives her peace and happiness 


When a Head gets into company with Heads of inferior rank 


’ 





iit be very courteous, “ with true manly condescension, 
lower itself to t n, and the offended Heads, therefore, secretly 
hate it; the female tender 1 t, on t contrary, raises infe 
rior Hearts to itself, and fort kindliness reaps gratitude and 
love 

The lead condemns, t Heart ex secs the Tlead revencoes, 
the Heart forgives; the Head is ingenious, the Heart is feeling ; 
the He id woune 1! ie art # iis the lead conquers, the 
Heart capt vates;, the Head is, therefore, a man. and the Heart 
a womar We could carry t comparison still farther, and say, 
Head and Heart are hi 1 and le, for Head and Heart, as 
we have just seen, are always of diflerent « ) ‘The Head, 
like my lord husband, blasters and comma the Ileart lets 
speak, and takes its own way after like my lady wile 

My Lord Lhe x] makes his approac with @ grace ful bow ; my 
Lady Heart storms us with sweet glances and tender words 

The Head, according to the custom of reckless husbands, has 
recourse to the Heart only when the world has soured and sick 
ened it, and rushes again into the tumult of life, ungrateful as a 
husband, as soon as the Hea 1s tenderly smoothed the furrows 
which chagrin had ploughed on his brow 

When Head and Heart happen to dispute, the Heart, as the 
wile, has commoniyv the last word, and on ch occasions the 
Head displays a galiantry which other husbands are deticient of 


—it is silent when the Heart becomes clamorous 
i Mr 
happy union ; butt 


Mr. Head is 1 
But too often He 


Heart, 1t makes but an un 


of all 


Head tyrannizes over Mrs 


most miserable household is 


» when 


der potle 


} oat gorernmen 


ad and Heart live together like a fashionable 





pair of the present dé where the one is to be found, we mav 
be almoet certain not to find the other 

The Head, as shband, is the first to hold his tongue when he 
is on the right; the Heort, as w c the dest when she is 
most in the wrong 

Bat when I begin to perceive I have betrayed a number of the 
secrets of my Lord Head and mv Lady Heart; and who knows 


but IT had done better to save myself the trouble, for ] am con- 


vineed that, inde; ndently of this, nerther are strar rers either to 


my inale or female readers 
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Oh! days gone by, so bright, so heavenly fair, 

I think upon your joys for ever past ; 
Come, god-like spirit phantasy, and bear 

My longing heart o'er memory’s waste at last, 
To see again the golden morning wear 

The smile it wore ere pain and sorrow cast 
Dark clouds to dim my day-spring, and my soul 
Fill'd with desires I wished not to control. 


Shine round me, oh ye innocent early years! 
Bright Eden of the mind ! what shall restore 
The gentle hopes unmingled all with fears, 
The paths which only buds and blossoms bore ’ 
Give back that sweetest music to my ears, 
Which thrilled mv bosom to its inmost core ; 
Oh let me bear again the well-known voice, 


Let the glad smile again my heart rejoice ! 


Once more let me upon my mother’s breast 
Dream I am rocked, her innocent, darling child ; 
Sweet is the thought of that lost, holy rest, 
Pale are the lips that then so calmly smiled ; 
T call her name in vain, the turf is pressed 
Upon the bosom sin had ne’er defiled ! 
So fade the flowers of life, they soon are gone— 
We wither too, vet feebly we live on. 


Oh lovely land! whose flowers, for earth too frail, 

That death plucked in their fragrance, bloom again. 
Oh blessed land! the joys of earth must fail, 

But my soul knows that thine must aye remain. 
When thy bright dawning we awakening hail, 

His woful life shall be a dream, whose pain 
Makes day more welcome—sweet be death's release, 
That takes me hence to thy eternal peace ! 





ROMANCE AND REALITY 


THE BIRTH-DAY. 


“Then be it so, and let us part, 

Since love like mine has fail'd to move thee ; 
But do not think this constant heart 

Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee. 
No—spite of all this cold disdain, 

I'll bless the hour when first I met thee, 
And rather bear whole years of pain 

Than e’en for one short hour forget thee. 


Forget thee! No.’'"—Mrs. Opie. 





Tre bells of the church at N were ringing a merry peal, 
and the whole village was in a delightful bustle on the morning 
when Arthur Normanville completed his twenty-first vear. He 
was the only son and heir of Sir Robert Normanville, and, from 
his goodness of heart and urbanity of manners, was deservedly a 
general favourite with the tenants and peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood. Great preparations had been sometime making to 
celebrate his coming of age, and a magnificent ball was to be 
given in the evening, to which the nobility and gentry for many 
miles round were invited. Nor were the poorer classes forgotten, 
for they had an ample share in the strong ale and good cheer 
abounding on the occasion. 

Sir Robert had been a widower for some years, and all his 
hopes and affections centered in his son, who in truth was inevery 
respect worthy of a father's love. 

In early youth, Sir Robert had formed an ardent attachment 
to the beautiful Lady Emily Darrell 
hope that his affection was revurned ; 
pectations on the score of fortune were unexceptionable, he ap- 
Things were in 


He had some reason to 
and, as his lineage and ex- 


prehended no rejection from the lady's friends. 
this happy train, when the sudden death of his father rendered 
Sir Robert's presence necessary in the country, and it was two 
months before he again visited the metropolis. In that time, 
what a change had taken place! His beloved Emily no longer 
seemed to rejoice in his presence ; but all her smiles and atten- 
tionswere given to Lord Morton, who had, during Normanville’s 
absence, professed unbounded admiration for the fair coquette. 
True, his fortune was more ample than Sir Robert’s—but could 
he offer her a heart more true and affectionately devoted to her 
service’ O,no! It is impossible to describe the distress of 
Sir Robert, when he learned that Lord Morton had actually made 
proposals for his fair enslaver’s hand, and that the murriage was 
expected to take place immediately. Sir Robert resolved to set 
off for the continent, but being detained two days at Dover, 
through tempestuous weather and adverse winds, the newspapers 
announced to him the union of Lady Emily and Lord Morton. 


{ 


+, 
This early disappointment threw a sombre shade over the after- 


life of Sir Robert Normanville. Five-and-twenty years had now 
passed away, yet Sir Robert still remembered Lady Emily in all 
She died five vears after 


Some years after 


the beauty and freshness of her youth. 
her marriage, leaving one child, a daughter. 
her death, Sir Robert met Lord Morten in London; but a cool 
bow of recognition was all that passed between them; and, as 


the former seldom visited the gay world, he saw no more of his | 


jordship, who had now been dead about two years, and the guar- 


| descended to the library. 


————— 


“dianship of his daughter twunefonved to her sionnenil aunt. Report 
spoke of her as being beautiful and amiable; and as she was an 
heiress, she had no lack of lovers. Within the last year, how- 
ever, she had most unaccountably refused several offers which 
had been made to her by suitors of rank. 

Sir Robert Normanville’s stately edifice was this evening a 
blaze of light ; variegated lamps were tastefully disposed in dif- 
ferent parts of the grounds, and the decorations of the ball-room 
presented all that could gratify the eye and delight the senses 
The company was numerous and splendid, and Sir Robert ap- 
peared to have lost his usual melancholy, and to share in the ge- 
neral festivity. ‘The merry dance began, and Sir Robert gazed 
proudly on his son, whose polished manners and handsome per- 
The 
delighted father had placed himself near to one of the windows in 


son gained him many asmile from fair and high-born ladies. 


the ball-room, and was intently watching the graceful forms that 
flitted before him, when suddenly his eye was caught by the figure 
of a female with whom his son was dancing. Sir Robert invol- 
untarily started ; for the very figure of Lady Emily Darrel! stood 
before him, as he had last beheld her, radiant in youth and love- 


liness. ‘ But this is mere illusion,” mentally ejaculated the 
Baronet : 


were she even living, could not look thus now 


“T know she has been dead these many years ; and, 


” He looked again 
—still it was her very image, save that the face was rather paler, 
and the general expression of the countenance of a more pen- 
sive cast than the late lady Emily's. Sir Robert seated himself, 
still watching the lovely and interesting girl, whose appearance 
had so much attracted him, until years seemed to fade away, and 
the events of his youth to pass again before him. Lady Emily, 
his first love—the happy hours he had experienced in her socie- 


tv—her very look at parting were all remembered. His emotion | 


became insupportable, and to conceal it he hastily left the room, 
and retired to a private apartment, until he should have, in some 
degree, mastered his feelings. 

The quick eye of Arthur Normanville soon noted his father's 
absence, and in part guessing the cause, he declined danc.ng, and 
On opening the door, he perceived his 
father standing near the fire-place. ‘* Youare not ill, I hope, my 
dear sir!” said Arthur. ‘No! 
which has now, I trust, passed away. 
“Stay but for a few minutes,” 


no. A momentary indisposition, 
Come, let us rejoin our 
guests.”’ said his son; “I have 
a boon to beg of you, my dear father ; will you grant it to me!” 
* But why xow, Arthur,” 

* Oh, no, now; you shall know my reason hereafter ; my hap- 
piness depends upon it.” “This is your birth-day,” said Sir 
Robert, * and [ trust a happy day for me. 
* Oh, my dear father, how shall 


said the Baronet ; ** some other time.” 


I will not then refuse 
you what you ask—name it.” 
I tell you—there is a being to whom I have rendered up my 
heart's best affections! 
with favour; but I wait for your sanction ere I shall tell her the 
fond hopes | entertain.” ‘ Who, 
Robert. High-born and beautiful,” 
name! * Lady Emily Morton.” 
tarily started, and sank into a chair. ** How came you acquaint- 
ed with that lady’ he sternly inquired. 
to Lady Dunallan at the 
of the resentment you entertain against her family.” 
* asked Sir Robert. 
Arthur. 
either to see or hear of the Mortons, and why not before apprize 


“ Her 


replied his son. 


‘She was ona visit 
same time with myself, and knows not 
“Is she 
* She came with Lady Dun- 
* You knew 


here to-night ! 


allan’s party,”” said of my desire never 
that I have not done so, 


but I had heard Lady Emily was considered extremely like her 


me of this! ** Pardon me, my dear sir,” 


mother, and I thought—I hoped—that from that cause you would 


regard her with favour. ** Know vou not, boy, that her mother 


deceived me!” * Alas! ves: but is she to blame for that! 
You loved that mother once, am I to blame for loving the 


per 


daughter 

The Baronet rose and paced the room in great agitation 
Suddenly stopping before his son, he said, **She is, indeed, like 
God grant 
I promised to grant your 


her mother, whom I remember even now too well. 
that she may be unlike her in mind. 
request—it 1s your natal day, too, and I would not have you say 


hereafter that your father stepped between you and happiness 


when I am gone you shall not have cause to think 
"and the Baronet turned aside to con- 


No, no! 
harshly of your parent ; 
ceal his emotion. ‘ My ever-kind father!” ‘ Enough!" said 
Sir Robert ; * you shall introduce me particularly to the lady ; 


if she be as good as she is beautiful, and your affection be mu- 


| tual, you have my consent.”’ 


Six months after this period the union of Lady Emily and Ar- 
thur took place, and the latter days of Sir Robert Normanville 
were soothed by the attentions he received from his beautiful 
daughter-in-law, and enlivened by the playful and endearing wiles 
of her children. 


SELFISHNESS OF LOVE. 


Laugh at me if you will, I know that you men cannot under- 
stand this sort of devotion—you do not know the feeling—you 
are all selfish—aye, the very best of you even in your love. We 


The Baronet again involun- | 


love with all our souls—love you better than ourselves ; you | 


love us, it may be, but always only less than yourselves; nay, 
Master Edward, our sex has its faults, but give them their due 


merits—they do really lore” 


I hope—I think she also beholds me | 


and what is she?” said Sir 


| cannot fail to be amused ; 
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FANCY AND DESIRE. 


When wert thou born, Desire? 
In pride and pomp of May. 

By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot ? 
By fond conceit, men say. 

Te!l me who was thy nurse’ 
Fresh youth, in sugar'd joy 

What was thy meat and daily food? 
Sad sighs with great annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drink? 
Unsavoury lover's tears. 

What cradle wert thou rock'’d in? 
In hope, devoid of fears 

What lull’d thee, then, usleep ? 
Sweet sleep, which likes me best. 

Tell me where is thy dwelling-place ’ 
In gentle hearts I rest. 


What thing doth please thee most? 
To gaze on beauty still. 

What dost thou think to be thy foe’? 
Disdain of my good-will 

Doth company displease ? 
Yes, surely, many one. 

Where doth Desire delight to live’ 
He loves to live alone. 

Doth either Time or Age 
Bring him into decay ! 

No, no, Desire both hives and dies 
A thousand times a day. 

Then, fond Desire, farewell ' 
‘Thou art no mate for me : 

I should, methinks, be loth to dwell 
With such a one as thee. 





A CHARACTER. 


Whoever travels through New-England, (says the Sunday 
Mercury,) and notices the eccentricities of some of the natirrs. 
and may derive many new ideas in re- 
spect to etymology and diversity of character. 

Some years since an acquaintance of ours set out on horse- 
back from the eastern pert of Massachusetts for the Green Moun 
tains in Vermont. While travelling through the town of New 
Salem his road led into a piece of woods some five miles i 
length, and long before he got out of which he began to enter 
tain doubts whether he should be blest with the sight of a human 
habitation ; but as all things must have an end, so at last had 
the woods, and the nut-brown house of the farmer greeted his 
vision. Near the road was a tall, raw-boned, overgrown, lantern- 
jawed boy, probably seventeen years of age, digging potatoes 
He was a curious figure to behold. What 
length of his tow breeches was amply made up for behind ; his 


was lacking in the 


suspenders appeared to be composed of birch bark, grape vine 
and sheep-skin ; and as for his hat, which was of dingy white felt 
it had once evidently sven better days, but now, 
alas ! Whether the tem- 
pests of time had beaten the top 7, or the lad’s expanding ge- 
nius had burst it owt, was difficult to tell; 


' 
—poor thing ! 
it was only the shadow of its glory 


at any rate, it was 
missing ; and through the aperture red hairs in abundance stood 
he was one of the roughest spec: 
Our 


six wavs for Sunday. In short, 
mens of domestic manufacture that ever mortal beheld 
travelling friend, feeling an itching to scrape an acquaintance 
with the crittur, drew up the reins of his horse and began 

* Halloo, my good friend, can you inform me how far it is to 
the next house ’” 

Jonathan started up, leaned on his hoe-handle, rested one foot 
on the gambrel of his sinister leg, and replied 

“ Hullo yourself! How'd dew’ Wall, 
so fur as it used to be afore they cut the woods away—then ‘twas 
sun shrivels up the 


I juss can. Taint near 
generally reckoned four miles, but now the 
The fust house you come to 
bat old Hoshin’s 


le long 
gals lor 
ga i 


road and don’t make more'n tew 
and the next is a hay-stack ; 
Yon'll be sure to meet his 


though, is a barn, 


beyant. g 


house is on 
afore you get there; tarnil rompin’ critters, they plague our folks 
more'n little. His sheep git in our paster every day and his gas 
in our orchard. Dad sets the dog arter the sheep and me arter 
the gals, and the way we make the wool and short-gowns fly 1s 3 
sin to snakes.” 

*T sce you are inclined to be facetious, young man; pray te 
me how it happens that one of your legs is shorter than te 

” 


other 


“T never ‘lows any body to meddle with my grass tanglers, 


mistur; but seein’ it is you, I'li tell ye. IT was born so, at my 
tickler request, so that when I hold a plough, I can go with one 


foot in the furrer, and t’other on land, and not lop over ; bes des, 
it is very convenient when I mow round a side hill.” 

“Very good, indeed; how do your potatoes come on tis 
year!" 

“They don't come at all; 
everiastin’ snarl of “em in each hill.’ 

* But they are small, | perceive.” 

“Yes, I know it; you see we planted some whoppin’ 
noses over in that “ere patch there, and they flourished so 4)! 


I digs ‘em out; and there's an 


blue 


firedly, that these ‘ere stop't growin’ just out of spite; “cause 
ad know’'d they couldn't begin to keep up.” 

* You appear to be pretty smart, and I should think you could 
afford a better hat than the one vou wear.” 


The looks aint nuthin’; it’s all in the behaviour. This ‘ere 


he 


te 


sn 
Ju 
lig 


wl 


ber 


and 


Pe; 
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} twas my religious Sunday-go-to-meetin’ hat, and it’s just as 
chock full of goodness now as the dog is full of fleas. I've gota 
better one to hum, but I don’t dig taters in it no how.” 

* You have been in these parts some time I should guess! 

“I guess so tew. I was born'd and got my bro’t'in up in that 
‘ere house ; but my native place is down in Pordunk.” 

“ Then you say it is about three and a half miles to the next 


= 





house ’" 
“Yes, sir; “twas a spell ago, and I don’t believe it’s grow'd 
much shorter since.” 
“Much obliged. Good-by.” 
* Good-by to ye—that's a dar slick horse of yourn' 





AN UNLUCKY BREWING. 


A brewer-wife, in Forfar, previous to the restoration, having 
which she expected a large 


one day “ brewed a peck o’ maut,’ 
company of topers that night to consume, set the same out to 
cool at the door. A neighbour's cow, soon after coming past, 
scented the savoury caldron, and, turning to, began tu solace her- 
self with a draught. The liquor was balmy and good ; and the 
animal, loth to lose so sweet an opportunity, was in no haste to 
“take her loving lips away.”” No one observing her proceedings, 
she continued to swill without interruption; in other words— 
those of the wife of Auchtermuchty—“ aye she wink«t, and aye 
she drank,” till she at length completely finished the browst 
Just as she made an end, out came the unhappy proprietrix of the 
liquor, and to her horrour and dismay, saw an empty caldron 
$s COW Was 





where she had left a full one, over which Luckie 
hanging with an air of pensive satisfaction that but too plainly 
betraved the facts of the case. Had sticks or stones been of any 
use, or could cries of vexation and rage have recalled the liquor 
that was gone, the caldron would soon have been replenished ; 
but, alas! they were of no such avail. The only recourse left 
for the injured ale-wite, was to try what the law could do for her. 
She accordingly laid the case in regular style before the magis- 
trates; they decided ; but an appeal was preferred to the sheriff ; 
he, in his turn, decided ; and it then came, a full-blown plea, be- 
fore ** The Fyfeteen.” While in the progress of discussion in 
that ultimate court, a happy joke on the part of the advocate for 
the proprietrix of the cow turned the day against the complain- 
ant. He allowed that the cow had drunk the liquor and thereby 
satisfied her natural appetite. But, he observed, as by the imme- 





mortal custom of Scotland nothing is ever charged for a standing 


drink, otherwise called a doech-an-dorras, or stirrup-dram, the de- 
fendant ought, beyond a question, to be absolved from the charge 


of dependence, seeing that she swallowed the browst in place , 


and mauner according. ‘This story is-developed at much greater 
length in a curious volume, of date 1656, entitled “ Frauk’s 


Northern Memoirs.” 





CROSS AND PILE. 


An extraordinary instance of the rude manners of England in 
ancient times appears from the following extract from a cu- 
rious and authentic manuscript, a copy of which is in the posses- 
sion of an eminent antiquary. This manuscript contains, among 
other things, the private expenses of that weak, misguided, and 


unfortunate monarch, Edward If. ; by which it appears that cross | 


and mile, or, as it is now called, tossing up heads and tails, was 
a favourite roval diversion in those remote times of rude sim- 
plicity. The following translation from the old French, in which 
it is written, may afford some entertainment to such as are fond 
of contemplating human life under the various aspects which it 
exhibits, according to the difference of ages or the difference of 
countries 

“Item. Paid to the hing himself, to play at cross and pile, by 
the hands of Richard de Mereworth, the receiver of the treasury — 
twelvepence 

*“Ttem. Paid there to Henrv, the king's barber, for money 
which he lent to the king, to play at cross and pile—five shillings 

* Item. Paid there to Peres Bernard, usher of the king's cham- 
ber, money which he lent to the king, and which he lost at cross 
and pile, to Monsieur Robert Watervylle—eightpence 


“Item. Paid to the king himself, to play at cross and pile, by 


Peres Bernard, two shillings, which the said Peres won of him.” 





THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 

This enormous building has justly been classed among the 
wonders of ancient architecture. It was a vast structure of brass, 
or statuarv metal, erected in honour of Apollo, or the sun, the 
tutelar god of the island, whose stride was fifty feet asunder, 
each foot being placed on a rock at this distance from each other, 
and which bounded the entrance into the haven. Its height, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was not less than one hundred and five feet, or 
seventy cubits; and hence ships of considerable burden were 
capable of sailing between its legs. It is said to have been 
erected by the Rhodians, with the monev produced by the sale 
of the engines of war which Demetrius Poliorcetes employed in 
truitlessly besieging the citv for a twelvemonth, and which he 
gave to them upon his reconciliation. Pliny affirms that it was 
commenced by Chares of Lindus, a disciple of Lysippus, and 
finished upon his death by Laches of the same town. It was 


thrown down by an earthquake sixty vears after its completion. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPO NDENTS. 


We must solicit the kind indulgence of our correspondents. Thei 
favours will all be attended to at the carlicst opportumty. To 
the admirers of Boz we necd make no apology for occupying 
an unusual space with the continuation of the inimitable story 
of Barnaby Rudge, which 1s said to be the most interesting pro- 
duction that has emanated from the pen of its popular author. We 

have filed for insertion a number of original poems, sketches, 

ete. which shall appear as soon as we can find room for them 


ES 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT 


Generat Harrison expired at Washington on the fourth of 
April, thirty minutes before one o'clock. The members of his 
cabinet issued the following circular 

Ciry or Wasuixeron, April 4, 1841 

An all-wise Providence having suddenly removed from this life 
Wirttam Henry Harrison, late President of the United States, 
we have thought it our duty, in the recess of Congress, and in 
the absence of the Vice-President from the seat of Government, 
to make this afflicting bereavement known to the country by this 
declaration under our hands. 

He died at the President's house, in this city, this fourth day 
of April, Anno Domini 1841, at thirty minutes before ove o'clock 
in the morning 

The people of the United States, overwhelmed, like ourselves, 
by an event so unexpected and so melancholy, wil! derive conso- 
lation from knowing that his death was calm and resigned, as his 
life has been patriotic and useful and distinguished ; and that the 
last utterance of his lips expressed a fervent desire for the per- 
petuity of the Constitution, and the preservation of its true prin- 
ciples. In death, as in life, the happiness of bis couutry was 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

Daniet Wesster, Secretary of State 
Tuomas Ewine, Seeretary of the Treasury 
Joun Beut, Secretary of War 

£2 
Francis Grancer, Postmaster-General. 


Crittenven, Atiorney-General 


By the death of General Harrison, John Tyler, of Virginia, 
Vice-President, has become President of these United States ; 
and Mr. Southard, of New-Jersey, President pro tempore of the 
Senate, 1s ex-officeo, Vice-President. 

‘RTE SEA ES ET TTT TTR EE 

A new melo-drama.—A clever playwright of this city has writ- 
ten a capital melo-drama, (just the thing for one of the minor 
theatres,) the plot of which may be gathered from the following 
circumstances, which actually occurred some years ago in Eng- 
land .—Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in Oxfordshire, on the 
Loudon road to Oxford. He bore an unexceptionable character 
Mr. Haves, a gentleman of fortune, being on his way to Ox- 
ford to visit a relation, put up at Bradford's: he there joined 
company with two gentlemen, with whom he supped, and in 
conversation unguardedly mentioned that he had then about 
him a large sum of money. In dne time they retired to their 
respective chambers; the gentlemen to a two-bedded room, 
leaving (as is customary with many) 
Some hours after they were in bed, one of the 


a candle burning i the 
chimney-corner. 
gentlemen being awake thought he heard a deep groan in the ad- 


} awakened his 





joining chamber, and this being repeated, he soft!y 
friend 
one dying, they both instantly arose and proceeded silently to 
the door of the next chamber, from whence they heard the 
gruans; and the door being a-jar, saw a light in the room; they 
entered, but it is impossible to paint their consternation on per- 
ceiving a person weltering in his blood in the bed, and a man 
standing over him with a dark lantern in one hand and a knife 
The man seemed as petritied as themselves, but 


The gentle- 


in the other 
his terrour carried with it all the terrour of guilt 
men soon discovered the person was the stranger with whom they 
had that night supped, and that the man who was standing over 
him was their host. They seized Bradford directly, disarmed him 
of his knife, and charged him with being the murderer; he as- 
sumed by this time the air of innocence, positively demed the 
crime, and asserted that he came there with the same humane 
intention as themselves; for that hearing a noise, which was suc- 
ceeded by a groaning, he got out of bed, struck a light, armed 
himself with a knife for his defence, and had but that minute en- 
tered the room before them. ‘These assertions were of little 
avail; he was kept in close custody till the morning, and then 
taken before a neighbouring justice of the peace. Bradford still 
denied the murder, but nevertheless with such an apparent indi- 
cation of guilt, that the justice hesitated not to make use of this 
extraordinary expression on writing out his mittimus : * Mr. Brad- 
ford, either you or myself committed this murder.’ This extra- 
ordinary affair was the conversation of the whole country. Brad- 


ford was tried and condemned over end over again in every com- 


They listened together, and the groans increasing as of | 


' 


| 
| 


| 


| prisoner guilty, even without going out of the box 


/ 
| 


| 
} 


| that, as the debts « 


pany. In the midst of all this predetermination came on the as- 
sizes at Oxford ; Bradford was brought to trial, he pleaded not 
Nothing could be more strong than the evidence of the 
two gentlemen : they testified to the finding Mr. Haves murdered 
in his bed ; Bradford at the side of the body with a light and a 
knife ; that knife, and the hand which held it bloody; that on 
their entering the room he betrayed all the signs of a guilty man, 
and that a few moments preceding they had heard the groans of 


lefence on his trial was the same as 


} 
guiity 


Bradford's « 
he had heard a noise ; he suspected some 


the deceased 
before the gentlemen 
villany transacting ; he struck a light; he snatched a knife (the 
only weapon near him) to defend himself; and the terrours he 
discovered were merely the terrours of humanity, the natural 
effects of innocence as wel! 


scene. This defence, however, could be considered but as weak» 


as guilt, on beholding such a horrid 


contrasted with several powerful circumstances against him. 
Never was circumstantial evidence more strong. There was little 
need lest of comment from the judge in summing up the evidence 
No room appeared for extenuation ; and the jury brought in the 
Bradford 
was executed shortly after, still declaring he was not the mur- 
derer, nor privy to the murder of Mr. Hayes; but he died disbe- 
lieved bw all. Yet were those assertions not untrue; the mur- 
der*was actually committed by Mr. Hayes’ footman, who, imme- 
diately on stabbing his master, rifled his breeches of his money, 
gold watch and snulf-box, and escaped to his own room, which 
could have been, from the after circumstances, scarcely two se- 
conds before Bradiord’s entering the unfortunate gentleman's 
chamber. The world owes this knowledge to a remorse of con- 
scicnce in the footman (eighteen months alter the execution of 
Bradford) on a bed of sickness; it was a death-bed repentance, 
and by that death the law lost its victim. It is much to be wished 


that this account could close here, but it cannot. Bradford, 
though immocent and not privy to the murde r, Was nevertheless 
the murderer in design. He had heard, as well as the footman, 
what Mr. Hayes had declared at supper, as to his having a large 
sum of money about lim, and he went to the chamber with the 
same diabolical intentions as the servant. He was struck with 
amazement; he could not believe his senses; and in turning back 
the bed-clothes to assure himself of the fact, he, in his agitation, 
dropped his knife on the bleeding body, by which both his hand 
and the knife became bloody. ‘These circumstances Bradford 


acknowledged to the clergyman who attended him in the prison 


The Fireside Friend, or, Female Student.—This volume is a 
revised edition of the author's “* Letters to Young Ladies,” a 
work which has already passed through several editions, and has 
been re-published and extensively circulated in England. ‘The 


high degree of ‘ 
g 


h at home and abroad, 


svour 


it has met with, bot 
is not undeserved. Among the many works on female educa- 
tion which now issue constantly from the press, we know none 
which we should prefer to this. It embraces every topic, both 
in morals, instruction, and deportment, with which a young lady 
should be familiar, the whole clearly arranged and enforced with 


much ek The necessity of a higher degree of cultiva- 


yyuence 
tion for the female mind, of a higher social position for woman, is 
insisted on triumphantly, yet without sanctioning those thorough 
revolutions in society which the theorists of the day advocate 
Among the many branches of study recommended by our author, 
we are glad to sec so prominent a place assigned to grammar 
and the languages. We know not how it is, bet it is certain 
that these studies, so dry in appearance, have an excellent influ- 
ence on the mind and on the taste. The time employed in trans 
¢ thrown away; 


lating, parsing, and scanning, is far from bei 
ot know any other branch of study in which it 
Among men we find that 


il de ‘ d, we do n 


could be more usefully employed 
none can rival in taste an clegance of mind, those who have had 
the advantage of a finished classical education, and the same re- 
mark will hold true of those ladies who have been equally fa- 
d not fee! 

lecided preference she gives to public education, 


The 


voured disposed to agree with our 


We, pe rhaps, shou! 
author in the « 
but if all schools were like hers, we should think differently 


work is sold by Messrs. Chapin and Co, 138 Fulton-street 


The American Academy of Fine Arts. —This Institution has been 
for two vears without direction. It possesses many valuable paimt- 
ings, such as West, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, by Vanderlyn, and several others ; also very valuable 


casts from the ar ic, selected by an eminent artist, and a bust 


of Napoleon which cost fifteen handred dollars. To preserve 
this property a notice has been given for a meeting of the mem 
bers and creditors. It is understood that Mr. Gracie is desirous 
tue are to men of wealth, they should be relin- 
quished, and that the property should be merged in the National 


Academy of Design and the Atheneum 


Scraps of history.—erodotua, in Euterpe, says that the sun 


did two several times set and hide itself in the east instead of the 


west —Dhiodorus Sieulus tells us that the tortomses in the Indian 
sea are so large that people sail m their shells on the nvers, even 


as well as m little cock-boats 


Airfal calculation —If we reckon with the ancients, that a 
generation lasts thirty years, then mm that space eight hundred 
millions of human beings are born and die , consequently seventy - 


four thousand and thirty-nine must be dropping off every day 
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MUSIC BY WEBER. 
ALLEGRETTO. | 
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TO ECHO. 
W. ROSIER. COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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— a i Echo! repeat my song, 
| ta or | Waft the +c theme along, 
ee Oft have I sought thee, 


Oft have I taught thee, 
Follow’'d but never have caught thee, 





3 
Nn , Sweet Echo come to me, 
Melody ealls to thee; 
Hear my late sighing, 
Catch music flying, 
Save it one moment from dying. 

















GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE INVITATION 


Dedicated to Mrs. Royal R. Porter, of Boston 


Come to me ere the sad leaves fall 
And the shrill winds whistle by ; 

Ere autumn’s gorgeous coronal 
Changes its ruby dye 

Ere the sunset glories fade away 
And but in mem’ry glow, 

Or th’ streamlet stills its murm'ring lay 
And free waves cease to flow ! 


Ere th’ song-birds wend their social flight 
Far through the distant sky, 
‘To where more genial climes invite 
Their thrilling melody 
Come, then, through tinted groves we'll roam, 
Where the rainbow’s spirit dwells— 
Presiding o'er my peaceful home, 


Glad hills, and dreamy dells. MW. M, 


MARSEILLES 


The history of Marseilles is full of interest 
on romance. 


Its origin borders 
Six hundred years before the Christian era, a band 
of piratical adventurers from Tonia, in Asia Minor, by dint of su- 


perior skill in navigation, pushed their discoveries to the mouth 


of the Rhine. Charmed with the white cliffs, green vales, blue 
waters, and bright skies, which they here found, they returned 
to their native country, and persuaded a colony to follow them to 
the barbarous shores of Gaul, bearing with them their religion, 
language, manners, and customs. Onthe very day of their arrival, 
so says tradition, the daughter of the native chief was to choose 
a husband, and her affections were placed upon one of the lead- 
ers of the polished emigrants. ‘The friendship of the aborigines 
was conciliated by marriage, and their rude manners were soft- 
ened by the refinement of their new allies in war, their new as- 
sociates in peace. In arts and arms the emigrants soon acquired 
the ascendency, and the most musical of all the Greek dialects 
became the prevailing language of the colony 


A PALACE BUILT OF ICE 


In the year 1740, the empress Anne of Russia caused a palace 
of ice to be erected upon the banks of Neva. This extraordinary 
edifice was fifty-two feet in length, sixteen in breadth, and twenty 
feet high, and constructed of large pieces of ice cut in the man- 
ner of free-stone. The walls were three feet thick. The seve- 
ral apartments were furnished with tables, chairs, beds, and all 


kinds of household furniture of ice. In front of this editice, besides 


pyramids and statues, stood six cannon, carrying balls of six | 


pounds’ weight, and two mortars, entirely made of ice. Asa 
trial from one of the former, an iron ball, with only a quarter of 
a pound of powder was fired off, the ball of which went through 
a two-inch boerd, at sixty paces trom the mouth of the piece, 
which remained completely uninjured by the explosion. The 1l- 
lumination in this palace at mght was astonishingly grand 


BARBER’S POLE. 
“Rove not from pole to pole, but here turn in.” + 


The origin of the Barber's Pole is to be traced to the period 


when the barbers were also surgeons, under the denomination of 


Barber-Surgeons, or Barber-Chirurgeons, none other in former 
times being allowed to “ let blood.” To assist this operation, it 
being necessary for the patient to grasp a staff, a stick or pole 
was always kept by the Barber-Surgeon, together with the fil- 


let or bandaging used for tying the patient's arm. 


When the | 


pole was not in use, the tape was tied to it, that they might be | 


both forthcoming when wanted. On a person coming to be bled, 


the tape was disengaged from the pole, and bound round the arm, 


and the pole was put into the person’s hand: after it was done it , 


was again tied on, and in this state the pole and tape were often 
hung at the door for a sign or notice to passengers that they might 
there be bled. 
pole used im the operation, a pole was painted with stripes round 
it, in imitation of the real pole and its bandagings, and thus came 
the sign 


IN BARBERS’ 


NEWSPAPERS SHOPS 


** A barber's shop adorn‘d, we see, 
With monsters, news, and poverty ; 
Whilst some are shaving, others bleed, 
And those that wait the papers read ; 
The master, full of Whig or Tory, 
Combs out your wig and tells a story.” 


The custom of having newspapers in a barber's shop was in- 
troduced about a century back 


At length, instead of hanging out the identical | 


They were then only a penny | 


a piece, and the barbers introduced them to amuse their customers 


while waiting 


APOTHECARY. 


* Salts are in all his steps, manna in his eye, 
In every gesture colyciuth and rhubarb.” 
The character of an apothecary is so legibly imprinted on his 
front, There is a 


bustling importance about him which did not belong to the fra- 


that all his efforts to conceal it are useless. 


ternity of former times. It is said by a waggish writer, that the 
apothecary of former times was a very humble being, and car- 
ried his drugs about with him in an earthenware vessel ; and 
from a-pot-he-carries, was derived the cognomen of Apothecary. 
This, however, the modern sons of Galen would spurn, and would 
inform you that they receive their appellation from Apothecarius, 


an ancient and eminent compounder of drugs. 


RED HERRINGS 


In a cunous old pamphlet, entitled * Lenten Stuffe,” the au- 


thor says, * The discovery of red herrings was owing to accident, 
by a fisherman having hung some in his cabin, where, what with 


his firing and smoking, or smoky firing, in that his narrow lobby, 
(house) his herrings, which were as white as whalebone when he 
hung them up, now looked as red as a boiled lobster.” 

In the year 1745, when the Scots rebellion threatened most 
formidably, Herring, then archbishop of York, resolved, in case 


His 


avowing his intention gave occasion to orator Henley to nick- 


of extremity, to take arms himself, and oppose the rebels. 


name him a Red Herring! 


'| here there was an octagon bench ; 


LINES BY MRS. NORTON. 
Like an enfranchised bird, that wildly springs, 
With a keen sparkle in his glancing eye, 
And a strong effort in his quivering wings, 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky, 
So my enamour'd heart, so long thine own, 
At length from Love's imprisonment set free, 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 
Glad and exulting in its liberty : 
But like that helpless bird (confin'd so long, 
His weary wings he lost all power to soar,) 
Who soon forgets to t trill his joyous song, 
And, feebly fluttering, sinks to earth once more ; 
So, from its former bonds released in vain, 
My heart still feels the weight of that remembered chai: 


CURIOUS GARDEN. 


Isthere any remembrance at Branstead (says Mr. Southey, in his 
Omuniana,) of a clergyman, who amused himself there for fifty 
years with ornamenting his gardens, and died ina state of dotage 
about the beginning of the last century? The company from 
Epsom used to visit his curiosities, as he might well call them ' 
for this gentleman had discovered more capabilities in wood and 
stone than ever Lencelot Brown dreamt of. You ascended one 
of his trees by a straight flight of steps, the top had been flattened 
in the middle, and the boughs round about clipped into a parapet ; 
and this place he called his 
Another tree was manufactured into Mount Parnassus ; 
and there Apollo was to be seen perched with the nine muses. 


Teneriffe. 


That they might not want worthy company, the Great Mogul, the 
Grand Signior, the Cham of Tartary, and the Czar of Muscovy, 
were all seen inthe garden. Two other trees, clothed with ivy and 
cut smooth, stood for the pillars of Hercules. The old gentleman 
was a wit us well as a scholar; he had cut one tree into the shape 
of a rose, and placed a bench under it where lovers might talk 
“ander the rose.”’ Uncle Toby might also have found something 
to interest him. There was the whole confederated army and 
their gencrals represented by stones, of which the large ones were 
Within doors he had 


montero caps, shoulders of mutton, apples, peaches, and other 


the officers and the little ones the men. 


kinds of fruit, cut in stone and painted. 


APOLOGUE—FROM SADI. 


A stone beside the margin of a river 

Said—* Gentle stream, thou art murmuring ever, 
And thou must be an advocate like me 

Of the immortal truths of liberty 

Behold, enslaved upon thy shores hard by, 

Thou see’st an hundred thousand such as J, 

All ready to revolt, if thou wilt be 

Their leader ‘gainst creation’s tyranny.’ 

* Thou senseless pebble,’ straight the river said, 
‘Why art thou restless in thy sandy bed! 

Such atoms as thou art should be content, 

Nor dare to question, or use argument, 

Thou wert established by Ars high behest, 

Who judgeth rightly and who knoweth best.” 
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